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Colorado 


Ranchers will want 


He bosses two 
famous 
cattle outfits 


to hear about 
ALBERT K. 
MITCHELL , 
of New Mexico & 


Better than 10,000 head of fine- 
quality Herefords like these are 
shipped yearly for beef from the 
Tequesquite and Bell Ranches 
& 
(Below) Here's an example of 
Safeway’s year-round meat ad- 
vertising. Mr. Mitchell cites this 
as one of the ways chain stores 
help producers. Steady advertis- 
ing, he says, tends to increase de- 
mand, stabilizing market prices 
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ALBERT K. MITCHELL makes a steady profit 
on properties that sprawl over 650,000 acres, con- 
tain 25,000 odd head of cattle after the calving 
season. He owns the famous Tequesquite Here- 
ford breeding ranch, and manages the vast Bell 
Ranch, one of the great commercial cattle outfits 
of this country. In ’36 and ’37, Mr. Mitchell was 
president of the American National Livestock 
Association, and he is now on its Board, a mem- 
ber of the important Legislative Committee. Also 
he is a director of the National Livestock Meat 
Board. Mr. Mitchell checked every word of this 
interview the way it’s printed here — 

YOUR SAFEWAY FARM REPORTER 


Pryor Domino 2nd is 
typical of the regis- 
tered Hereford bulls 
in service on the 
Tequesquite Ranch. 
Bull calves are con- 
tracted for months in 
advance 


STOCK ‘Starting with good foundation stock isn’t 
enough. To keep a herd at its peak you've got to cull 
out inferior animals and reserve for replacement pur- 
poses the tops of each year’s heifer calf crop.” 


SELLING ‘We meat producers couldn't ask for bet- 
ter cooperation than the chains have given us. Those 
producer-consumer campaigns have helped remove 
demoralizing over-supplies and helped to steady 


- : , ; srices for producers.” 
BREEDING “Paying close attention to the breeding | 


herd has helped us increase our percentage of calves 
and has reduced death losses. We breed carefully 
for a type of animal that’s deep, thick-fleshed and 
quick maturing.” 


DISTRIBUTION ‘Both consumers and producers 
benefit by Safeway’s type of efficient distribution. 
And to the best of my knowledge the chain stores 
pay producers a market price that’s full and fair.” 
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THE SHORTHORN BREED— 
THEN AND NOW 


Secretary, American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


HE SHORTHORN BREED HAS 

ever been noted for its quick grow- 
ing propensities. Throughout the ages, 
size stood out as a tremendous attribute 
of the breed. Fifty years ago, Short- 
horns not only had size but unfortunate- 
ly they frequently were possessed of cer- 
tain other characters which in the light 
of present trends might be considered as 
liabilities rather than assets. 

Time has created a marked change in 
Shorthorn type. Best to illustrate this, 
one might cite the picture appearing 
with this article, which shows the Short- 
horn steer, Firly, grand champion at an 
important British show in 1835, and 
Ashbourne Orange, grand champion at 
the International Live Stock Show in 
Chicago in 1937. This picture just about 
tells what has happened to Shorthorn 
cattle during the past 100 years. Firly 
was big. He needed the whole barn. 
City ladies could have walked by his stall 
and gasped in amazement at his pound- 
age. Obviously he was possessed of a 
thick rind of fat carried in a very gobby 
manner. It takes about one glance at 
this picture to see what has happened in 
the century which passed between these 
two famous champion Shorthorn steers. 
Ashbourne Orange is down on the 
ground, stylish, smooth, and possessed 
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of a certain quality of “it” which spells 
style, symmetry, and _ pleasingness. 
Firly weighed 3,000 pounds, while Ash- 
bourne Orange weighed 1,115 pounds. 
Firly was almost five years old, while 
Ashbourne Orange was considerably un- 
der two years. 


Marked Shift in Type 


Shorthorn breeders have during the 
past quarter of a century shifted rather 
markedly in the type which they produce. 
People who have not kept pace with the 
trend in Shorthorn type do not appreci- 
ate the splendid improvements which 
have been made. Back in 1917 there 
was a Shorthorn steer which was con- 
sidered good enough by the judge at the 
International Live Stock Exposition to 
be made grand champion. This steer, 
Merry Monarch, shown in one of the pic- 
tures in connection with this article, 
while undoubtedly a good individual 
looks to have been rather upstanding, 
long of back, somewhat cut up in the 
flank, and lacking in what it takes today. 

Shorthorns still possess the growth im- 
pulse. They are the fastest growing 
cattle. Even the modern type Short- 
horns are possessed of this feature. The 
extreme size and ruggedness of a few 
years ago have been modified through 
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selection for quality and a _ certain 
amount of smoothness and refinement. 
Size today is still an attribute. A range 
steer brings a profit to his producer if 
the price is satisfactory and the steer is 
heavy for his age. Shorthorns as year- 
lings off of grass under range conditions 
are usually 100 to 150 pounds heavier 
than most other cattle. 


Type is all important. In all breeds 
of cattle we find quite a variation in 
type. On the one hand there are still 
some cattle of a type which is considered 
rather late in maturing. In other words, 
they are perhaps somewhat too long of 
body and rather up off the ground. In 
contrast, we occasionally find the pony 
type of dumpling. This type fills the 
eye rather than the pocketbook. Not 
infrequently this exceedingly fine type 
of animal is small at birth and remains 
relatively small throughout its life. 
Most commercial men have tried to es- 
tablish a type somewhere between the 
two extremes. In the show ring, judges 
usually pick on fat specimens which con- 
form much more closely to the second 
type; namely, the quality type of animal. 
Undoubtedly many bulls possessed of this 
have gone on to ranches throughout the 
West. Complaints are received of a 
lack of scale in range cattle. To offset 
this, the ranchman is more than ever 
confronted with the problem of procuring 
bulls possessed of bone, stretch, and 
ruggedness, coupled with such smooth- 
ness, compactness and quality as can be 
found. 


Color Overstressed 


Color has received rather more than 
its just share of attention in connection 
with the Shorthorn breed. The packer 
doesn’t care what color the steer pos- 
sesses. He buys on the basis of the car- 
cass which will hang on the hooks. The 
feeder should be in somewhat the same 
position, as the quality of his finished 
steers rather than the color of the hair 
will determine what price he gets. With- 
in the Shorthorn breed most registered 
animals are red in color—some are roan 
and a few are red with white marks— 
but some of the best cattle produced in 
the United States have been white. Us- 
ually only very good white bulls have 
been retained for breeding purposes. 
This may account for the comparatively 
large percentage of good white animals. 
A white bull mated to cows of the Short- 
horn breed or cows possessing the blood 
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Grand champion steer in the interbreed competition at the Intermountain Live 
Stock Exposition in 1917. Bred and shown by the Purdue University. 


of some other breeds will usually pro- 
duce a large percentage of roan animals. 
It does seem a little hard to understand 
why there should be such a prejudice in 
some quarters or why there is such a 
discrimination against white cattle. I 
am inclined to believe that one should 
reach the point in cattle production 
where trivial matters such as color should 
be overlooked. If a good bull is avail- 
able the chances are he will produce 
calves of good color. 


Bred to Modern Standards 


At the recent Golden Gate Beef Cattle 
Show on Treasure Island, San Francisco, 
it was my pleasure to talk to a good 
many western range cattlemen. Many of 
these chaps expressed themselves as be- 
ing impressed with the quality and type 
of the Shorthorns in the sKow ring at 
that event. They stated that this was 
the biggest and best Shorthorn show 
they had seen in recent years, and they 
were surprised to find that Shorthorns 
had been so bred in recent decades as to 
possess what the modern beef standards 
call for to so high a degree. In connec- 
tion with the Golden Gate Exposition, a 
splendid roan Shorthorn steer, Spotlight 
UA, came out of the wilds of Canada 
and just about proved that his excellence 
was hard to beat. He was made reserve 
grand champion steer of the show and 
had many friends among ranchmen for 
the highest possible honor. This steer 
was bred by the University of Alberta, 
at Edmonton, and was seventeen months 
old. He weighed 1,120 pounds. He was 
as smooth as a ribbon. His photograph 
is also shown. 

At the Canadian Royal Winter Fair, 
at Toronto, in November, 1938, another 
Canadian Shorthorn steer stepped to the 
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fore and was made interbreed grand 
champion. He was Killearn Lord Rothes, 
bred by Claude Gallinger and fitted and 
shown by the University of Alberta. 
Alex McDonald, well-known steer judge, 
considered this steer to be the best he 
had ever handled. He likewise conform- 
ed to the modern type of Shorthorn, as 
you will note from his photograph. 


Uncertainty seems to be the only cer- 
tain thing in this world. We live in an 
era of confusion. I sometimes wonder 


Killearn Lord Rothes, grand champion steer at the 1938 Canadian Royal Winter 
Fair, Toronto. Bred by Claude Gallinger, Tofield, Alberta. Exhibited by University 
of Alberta. 


what kind of beef steer the market 
twenty-five years hence will call for, 
On all hands we find people shying away 
from fat. They object to buying the 
mechanically separable fat, and they dis- 
card it when they consume the meat. 
We live in a day of enclosed autos. We 
do not work like we used to. The de- 
mands are different from what they were 
yesterday. If the trends keep on as they 
are now pointing, it is possible that 
twenty-five years from now there will 
be a pretty strong demand for carcasses 
of beef made up quite largely of lean 
meat. If this should be the case, the 
man who is producing steers of the 
growthy type which can make relatively 
large growth on roughage and thus de- 
velop lean tissue and only a minimum 
of fat will be the man possessed of the 
popular article of the day. Should this 
be the case, possibly the Shorthorn 
steers which we are producing today will 
be modified in type slightly and will con- 
tinue to prove exceedingly popular for 
both grower and consumer. 

In this article no thought of destruc- 
tive statements regarding other breeds 
has entered the mind of the writer. 
There are so many inferior cattle in the 
United States that there is ample room 
for every good steer which can be pro- 
duced irrespective of breed. Breeders of 
Shorthorns stand ready to develop the 
type of bull which will best meet the de- 
mand of the western ranchman. Given 
a reasonable amount of encouragement, 
I feel there will be a dependable supply 
of high-quality cattle available and that 
they will be of such type as best to 
meet the needs of the day. 

(Epitor’s Note.—This is the first of a series 
of articles on the beef breeds of the country. 
In the next month or two the Aberdeen- 


Angus will have its inning, to be followed 
by the story of the Hereford.) 
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Champion Shorthorn feeders at the 1938 International. 
Bred and exhibited by D. F. Isaacson, Elizabeth, Colorado. 


Sold to James Blair, Dayton, Iowa. 


METHOD OF PROVING 
BEEF SIRES DEVISED 


SIMPLE METHOD OF “PROVING” 
A beef sires, similar to the plan now 
used in “proving” dairy sires, has been 
developed by beef cattle specialists of 
the Department of Agriculture. By this 
method young bulls may be proved by 
their first calves and their value as 
sires determined. 


The two plans are alike in that the 
worth of the sire in both cases depends 
on his progeny’s record-of-performance. 
The beef sire is judged on his ability to 
transmit a capacity for efficient gains 
and high-quality meat, just as the dairy 
sire is rated on his ability to transmit 
the capacity for high milk and butter- 
fat production. 


Beef cattle breeders still depend large- 
ly on pedigrees and breed type in 
selecting herd sires, although differences 
in the ability of sires to transmit effici- 
ency of gain and carcass quality to 
their progeny have long been recog- 
nized. Many sires of good type do not 
produce calves that gain efficiently. 


Proving of beef sires has required 
study and evaluation of many factors 
affecting the calf from the time of birth 
until it is slaughtered, say W. H. Black 
and Bradford Knapp, animal husbandmen 
who conducted the studies. They have 
studied sire performance for eight years, 
with four beef breeds at three experi- 
ment stations. 


The first essential in proving the beef 
sire is an equal opportunity for all his 
calves on test—there should be a mini- 
mum of five steer calves. Because the 
dam of one calf may give more milk 
than another, the test is begun shortly 
after weaning time and the calves wean- 
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First-prize medium weight and champion Shorthorns 
in 1938 International. Bred by Jos. Winkler, Castle Rock, 


Colorado. Fed and shown by Verlin Blair, Dayton, Iowa. 


ed at the same weight regardless of age. 
In the department’s tests, all calves were 
started on the test at 500 pounds and 
slaughtered at 900 pounds. Neither the 
time spent in gaining the 400 pounds, 
nor the age of the calf when the test 
began are considered. 


In the department experiments each 
calf was fed in individual self-feeders 
so that an accurate check on the amount 
of feed consumed could be kept. Each 
was allowed to eat all it wanted, so as 





to make full use of its ability to pro- 
duce efficient gains and high-quality 
meat. Only calves from purebred dams 
of the same breed as the bull were used 
in the tests. 


In the proposed method of proving 
beef sires the fattening ration may vary 
from region to region, using the most 
practical and available feed. Corn, bar- 
ley, wheat, or grain sorghums may make 
up the bulk of the record-of-performance 
ration, with a dry legume roughage that 


Spotlight UA, champion Shorthorn steer and reserve grand champion of Golden 
Gate International Exposition. Bred by University of Alberta. 








is more or less uniform in quality from 
year to year. At the Agricultural Re- 
search Center, Beltsville, Maryland, the 
ration consisted of two parts of cracked 
corn to one part alfalfa hay. 


In developing the method twenty body 
measurements were made of each calf 
as it went on feed and again just before 
slaughter, but it was found that weight 
and height of the animal at the withers 
give a good correlation of all the meas- 
urements. From these two measurements, 
the grade of the steer may be deter- 
mined. Using this method of evaluation, 
it is pointed out, a record of the worth of 
all beef sires would be available if kept 
by a central agency. 


How the record-of-performance tests 
may eliminate some sires with blue rib- 
bon ancestry was shown at one of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry’s stations. 
Here calves from two bulls of prize win- 
ning ancestry were placed on a corn and 
alfalfa ration—the corn valued at 60 
cents a bushel and the alfalfa hay at $20 
a ton. The cost of the 400 pounds gain of 
one sire was $31.66 per calf less than 
for the other sire. 


BODY MEASUREMENTS 
TELL CATTLE GRADE 


WO SIMPLE BODY MEASURE- 

ments of beef cattle, plus a record 
of feed consumed by the animal in reach- 
ing a certain weight, give the stockman 
a good picture of the qualities trans- 
mitted by the most important member 
of the herd—the sire. The two measure- 
ments are height at withers and weight 
or heart girth. 

The measurements give the index to 
carcass quality, and the feed record tells 
how efficiently the animal puts on weight. 
Together they make a record-of-perform- 
ance test by which beef herd sires may 
be “proved.” The herd owner knows 
whether or not the offspring of a 
“proved” sire are likely to make efficient 
gains and yield carcasses of good quality. 


The greatest drawback for such tests 
has been the lack of a simple method 
for determining carcass grades of test 
animals before slaughter. Only trained 
cattle graders could do the job. 


The two-measurements method, which 
makes it possible for the farmer to do 
his own grading on the farm, was de- 
vised by Bradford Knapp, Jr., animal 
husbandman of the Department of Agri- 
culture, after studying weights, meas- 
urements, and grades of 167 slaughter 
steers, including Herefords, Shorthorns, 
Aberdeen-Angus, and steers of dairy 
breeding. The grade or score as deter- 
mined by the two measurements for the 
most part tallied with the grade given 
the same animals by two competent grad- 
ers. 

As an example of how the slaughter 
grade is arrived at by height at withers 
and weight: An animal 45 inches in 
height at the withers must weigh 1,010 
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Max O. Cullen (left), National Live Stock and Meat Board specialist, is show- 
ing Ann Morriss, M-G-M actress, how a standing rib roast of beef should be 
carved, as Pete Smith, producer of motion picture shorts bearing his name, looks on. 
The picture was taken during the recent filming of “Culinary Carving,” an educa- 


tional short in which Cullen is featured. 


pounds or more to grade Prime, 873 to 
1,009 pounds to grade choice, 755 to 872 
pounds for Good, 652 to 754 pounds for 
Medium. All below 651 pounds grade 
Plain. 

Mr. Knapp has prepared a table giving 
the range of weight for each height at 
half-inch intervals. Where scales are 
not available, a similar table for height 
at withers and heart girth has been pre- 
pared. Both tables are given in Cir- 
cular No. 524 of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. A copy may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 5 
cents, 


NATION’S MOVIE FANS 
LEARN MEAT CARVING 


T LEAST 20,000,000 PEOPLE 
throughout the nation are to see, in 
motion picture theaters, how appetizing 
a properly carved roast can be, and to 
have the opportunity to learn how easy 
it is to carve if it is done the right way. 
Featured by practical meat carving 
instruction set forth in human interest 
fashion, a Pete Smith educational short, 
entitled “Culinary Carving,” was released 
by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer on July 1. 
This picture was made with the assistance 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, through its director of meat mer- 
chandising, M. O. Cullen. 


This new film was conceived by Pete 
Smith, winner of the 1937 Motion Pic- 
ture Academy Award for short subject 
pictures. It is built around the mirth- 
provoking experiences of a young hus- 


band who has his wife prepare an extra- 
special meal, invites his boss as a guest, 
and then makes a failure of the job of 
carving the roast. 


In contrast to the husbands amateur- 
ish attempts to carve, Mr. Cullen, in the 
role of a carving ace, shows the husband 
and wife, as well as the theater audience, 
how simple the art of carving is when 
properly done, and how much it adds 
to the appreciation of a roast or steak. 


Mr. Cullen was called upon to serve 
as technical advisor for this film, and 
also appeared as one of the characters. 
He shows his skill by deftly carving a 
standing rib roast of beef, a baked ham, 
and a leg of lamb. 

“Learning to carve,” says Cullen, 
“need not be a difficult task if a few 
simple principles are mastered. One 
should have a basic knowledge of the 
anatomy of the subject to be carved, so 
that he can cut around the bones or cut 
them away completely. Even the most 
expert carver cannot do his best unless 
he has good tools with which to work. 
No one, for example, can carve satisfac- 
torily without a sharp knife. Wherever 
possible one should cut across the grain, 
as this shortens the muscle fibers and 
makes a more desirable serving.” 

Tying in closely with the appearance 
of the film in the cities where shown, the 
board is supplying motion picture ex- 
hibitors with window cards for display 
by local retailers. Packers and retailers 
in these cities are notified of the time of 
showing and asked to co-operate in 
every possible way. A new illustrated 
booklet on carving is also being pre- 
pared and is available for distribution by 
retail meat dealers. 
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FEWER ANIMALS, BETTER 
CARE CUT RANCH COSTS + 


BY FRED E. WARREN 


Y FATHER CAME TO CHEYENNE 
M:. 1868. He had been raised on a 
farm in the Berkshire hills of western 
Massachusetts, had enlisted in the 49th 
Massachusetts Volunteers during the 
Civil War, and after the war ended he 
became manager of a stock farm near 
his birthplace. He had very little money 
and was ambitious, and, when an old 
neighbor, Mr. Converse, offered him a 
job as clerk in a store which Converse 
had opened in Cheyenne in 1867, he 
jumped at the chance to follow Horace 
Greeley’s advice to go west. At that 
time Cheyenne was a boom town full of 
free spenders, whereas my father had 
been raised in a community of farmers 
who seldom had much money and took 
mighty good care of what little they had. 
So it was fairly easy for him, by sticking 
to the frugal habits that had been drilled 
into him as a lad, to save enough in a 
few years to speculate in live stock, 
which in the early seventies were just 
being brought in, and which seemed to 
promise good profits. 

In about 1873, he and Converse bought 
some sheep, which they farmed out on 
shares. A few years later he had formed 
a partnership with William B. Miner, of 
Fort Collins, under the name of Miner 
and Warren, to engage rather exten- 
sively in the sheep business, with head- 
quarters at Laporte, Colorado, and Chey- 
enne. At about the same time—1876— 
as I recall the date, he also entered into 
a partnership with William Guiterman, 
of Cheyenne, to run cattle purchased 
from trail herds that were beginning to 
be driven north from Texas. 


We still have the old books of account 
of the two firms, Miner and Warren and 
Guiterman and Warren. I find from the 
former that in those days it cost about 
70 cents per year to pay all expenses per 
head of sheep. The cattle partnership 
books show that for the first ten months 
it required about the same amount per 
head to run cattle—69 cents, to be exact 
—so that the yearly cost was about 85 
cents, 


Now, I mention this early history, not 
because I think you are interested in my 
father’s early biography, but to bring 
out two points which I desire to empha- 
s1ze. 


Value of Records 


In the first place, I want to point out 
the value of keeping records, of book- 
keeping, as it is termed. These old rec- 
ords were crude and certainly not com- 
plicated; yet it is possible now, after a 
lapse of over sixty years, to find from 
them facts about the cost of operating 





*Address delivered at convention of Colo- 
rado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Associa- 
tion, held at Montrose, Colorado, in June. 
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the business, which I fear many present- 
day stockmen do not have, with respect 
to their operations. Looking back over 
my experience and my father’s, covering 
two generations, I feel that one of the 
prime essentials of any successful busi- 
ness is to keep a set of records which 
will keep the owner constantly informed 
about costs as well as income. Such a 
set of records can be very simple, and 
there are many good methods of arrang- 
ing them; but whatever method is used, 
a properly kept set of books is, in my 
mind, one of the prime essentials of 
success. 


In the second place, these early rec- 
ords disclose the magnitude of the change 
that has come about in the methods and 
cost of ranching in the past half century. 
In the seventies, grass cost nothing. 
Oftentimes an outfit running several 
thousand cattle or many thousands of 
sheep did not own or lease even as much 
as a quarter section. They had no build- 
ings, fences, or other improvements, ex- 
cept perhaps a log house and a little 
horse pasture, and they put up no hay, 
except a little cut along some creek for 
winter feed for saddle stock. Practically 
no investment was required, except in 
the live stock itself. Contrast that with 
the present day, when frequently several 
times as much capital is invested in land, 
improvements, and equipment as in the 
stock itself, and bear in mind that this 
investment brings in no direct revenue. 
The live stock must earn enough income 
to pay the interest, taxes, depreciation, 
and upkeep of all these things. 

This situation is pretty well expressed 
in a recent issue of “Cow Country,” the 
publication of the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association. I quote: 


Overhead Increased 


“No longer is it possible to take up a 
homestead or buy a small piece of land 
and with it as base run several hundred 
or several thousand head of live stock. 
Every spear of grass must be paid for, 
either by taxes and interest upon owned 
land, or by rentals or fees upon private, 
state, and government land. Where once 
the stockman’s main investment was in 
his live stock, today his total investment 
may be from two to five times the value 
of his live stock alone. Yet practically 
all his cash income is derived from the 
sale of live stock or its products, such as 
wool, which therefore have to pay the 
immensely increased load of overhead 
above described. There is no income 
from grazing land except indirectly— 
through the live stock. 


“During this same development period 
the stockman has discovered that, in 
order to meet his immensely increased 
overhead costs, he must breed more pro- 
ductive cattle which produce heavier 
steers of better quality, more and better 


lambs and wool. But this has involved 
the increasing use of supplementary 
feeds, protection of his range by fences 
and of his stock by barns and sheds. And 
so as time went on he has found it neces- 
sary to employ more labor and buy in- 
creasing amounts of supplies. If prices 
had remained perfectly stationary dur- 
ing this long period, he still would be 
faced, not only with the rapidly increas- 
ing overhead due to the passing of the 
free range, but also greatly increased 
need of supplies. 

“But prices have not been stationary. 
It is common knowledge that the prices 
of almost all manufactured products are 
today considerably above pre-war levels. 
So that the rancher who in the beginning 
got along profitably without the hay- 
mowing machine, the wire fence, build- 
ings, feedstuffs, and the like now finds 
that he must have them, and that they 
have risen in price. 

“One other thing has contributed 
greatly to the rising cost of raising live 
stock. I have mentioned the increase of 
taxes due to greater ownership of land. 
But added to that is an immense increase 
in the per acre tax cost. Up to about 
1905 or thereabouts it was unheard of 
to assess grazing land at more than $1 
per acre. The usual figure was 25 to 75 
cents. But, during the dry-farming boom, 
with its attendant high-pressure land 
salesmen, actual sales of raw dry land, 
grazing land, if you please, were made 
at prices ranging from $5 to $50 or $60 
per acre. As a result, assessed valua- 
tions were jacked yp to such levels that 
in many cases the taxes per acre col- 
lected were considerably in excess of the 
rental value of grazing land. The tax 
authorities of course were not greatly 
to be blamed. After all, if the land was 
capable of producing the crops claimed 
by the land salesmen, the cowman had 
no business running stock on it. It was 
too valuable. But experience has shown 
that in most cases such crops, except in 
rare and unusual years, were an illusion. 
Hundreds of abandoned farms once 
plowed up with so much hope and enthu- 
siasm are the sad proofs. 


Assessments Too High 


“Assessing authorities have, under in- 
sistent pressure, reduced valuations part 
way toward a grazing value, but still not 
down to a figure justified by years of ex- 
perience in the use of grazing lands. 
And as the country has developed and 
new services have been undertaken by 
various state and local agencies, espe- 
cially school districts, the rate of taxa- 
tion—the levy rate—has almost con- 
stantly increased, so that the rancher 
today, as compared with his predecessor, 
has, first, to pay taxes on more acres, 
second, to pay those taxes upon a higher 
valuation per acre, and, third, to pay a 
higher levy rate upon each dollar of val- 
uation. It is easy to see how his taxes 
have been pyramided, particularly upon 
his ranch holdings. 

“Now, unfortunately, the rancher’s in- 
come has not kept pace with these enor- 
mously increasing costs. His live stock 
and wool are of much superior quality 
today than in pre-war days, but its sale 
value per pound has had very little in- 
crease. Indeed, for a long period during 
the bottom years of the depression his 
sale prices were much below pre-war 
average.” 








I wonder how many of you practical 
stockmen have analyzed your situation 
today and realize how this enormous in- 
crease in the overhead expense of your 
business, due to rentals, taxes, interest 
and depreciation, and upkeep of improve- 
ments and machinery—how many realize 
how this enormous increase in the over- 
head cost per head of running live stock 
has eaten into your possible net income? 
How many of you before buying that 
extra piece of range have stopped to 
consider how much it was going to cost 
you every year in taxes and interest on 
the purchase price? 


In the country where we operate, the 
last free range was homesteaded in the 
years 1906 to 1910, and from then until 
about 1920 the dry land farming boom 
drove purchase prices of land far above 
what any rancher could afford to pay for 
grass land. Incidentally, this same boom 
drove assessed value to such heights 
that, at the peak of the boom, taxes were 
usually higher per acre than the fair 
gross rental value of the land for graz- 
ing. Had it not been for a similar boom 
in live stock and other prices, the result 
would have been bankruptcy long ago 
for many live-stock outfits which owned 
a notable percentage of their range. 


Should Know Land Value 


I have had hammered into me by pain- 
ful experience a fair idea of the real 
economic value of grassland. My outfit 
has been compelled to buy or lease more 
and more of its range, until today we 
are required to own or lease it all. You 
who were more fortunate in the past 
will soon face the same situation, though 
many of you will lease from the forest 
or use Taylor act land, which now rents 
at much lower prices than private or 
state land. I venture to predict, how- 
ever, that, as time passes, this difference 
in rental costs will disappear—either by 
increases in forest and Taylor act rentals 
or by lower private and state rentals 
and taxes on owned land. In any event, 
I suggest that you should begin to dis- 
cover for yourselves what this grassland 
is really worth, not what it is currently 
selling for, lest you suddenly find your 
overhead eating you out of house and 
home. 

I have in mind two studies by disin- 
terested agencies along this line. One 
by Dr. Vass, of the University of Wyo- 
ming, who was given access to the actual 
books of accounts of many sheep outfits 
in the Red Desert area of Wyoming— 
Bulletin No. 299, of the Wyoming Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station—and the 
other by Marion Clawson, of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, based upon 
actual operating figures in Montana. 

The two bulletins I have mentioned 
reach strikingly similar conclusions. 
Vass concludes that the real value of 
Red Desert land, which he finds requires 
18.6 acres per sheep unit per year, is 51.2 
cents, and that maximum gross rental 
values of enough land for one sheep unit 
per year is 70 cents. Clawson concludes, 
from a study of Montana operating fig- 
ures, that, based upon a twenty-five year 
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period, a gross annual rental of land 
enough for one cattle unit should not ex- 
ceed 25 cents per month or $3 per year. 
For sheep at the usual ratio of one to 
five, this would be 60 cents per year. He 
further observes that “When compared 
for a long period, cattle and sheep ranch- 
ing are able to earn almost exactly as 
high an income for land if five sheep 
are considered equal to one animal unit.” 


Licked Before You Start 


Here are two unbiased public agencies, 
approaching the matter from entirely in- 
dependent angles, one studying actual 
Montana figures, the other, actual Wyo- 
ming figures, arriving at about the same 
conclusion, and I might say that my own 
experience points in precisely the same 
direction. If these conclusions are right, 
and I think they are, then the real eco- 
nomic value of grazing land varies from 
perhaps 30 cents per acre for poor land 
up to a maximum of $1.24 or $1.50 for 
land that will carry from twenty-five to 
thirty head of cattle per section per 
year. And, if these conclusions are right, 
the outfit that pays $3 or $4 or $5 for 
unimproved grazing land in this coun- 
try in large amounts is licked before it 
starts. I think you stockmen ought to 
get out your pencils and figure it out 
for yourselves, as applied to your own 
outfit. If you find these conclusions are 
right you ought to point this out to your 
assessing officials. All over the West 
assessed valuations for grazing lands 
are, in my opinion, much too high, in 
spite of the fact that great reductions 
have been made since the crest of the 
land boom. 


Now, what can we do to meet present- 
day high costs of running stock? 


I think the first thing to do is to get 
right down to brass tacks and analyze 
our costs to see if any can be cut. This 
requires that a good enough set of books 
be kept to inform us as to what our ex- 
act costs are, and to classify them. 


The next thing is to set about raising 
our income per head of stock by improv- 
ing the quality of our stock and the 
quality and quantity of our annual calf 
or lamb crop. Progressive stockmen are 
beginning to realize that income does 
not necessarily depend upon the size of 
the herd, that, by increasing the calf or 
lamb crop, by producing a higher grade 
steer or a sheep which produces heavier 
fleece, it is possible to increase gross 
annual income without increasing the 
breeding herd and without greatly in- 
creasing the cost per head of operating. 


When grass was free and quality live 
stock did not command such a premium 
over common grades as at present, grass 
income depended pretty largely upon the 
number of stock run. Today such is far 
from the case. Just as dairy farmers 
have discovered that the so-called 
“boarder cow” contributes nothing to- 
ward annual net profits, so the progres- 
sive stockman is learning that inferior 
stock is a dead weight on his business 
and that constant culling of breeding 
stock, coupled with more careful selec- 


tion of the best sires that can be afforded, 
will result in greatly increasing our an- 
nual gross income without any corre- 
sponding increase in annual expense. 


Fewer Animals, Better Care 


They are also learning that it is much 
more prefitable to run less stock and 
maintain them in better condition by a 
reasonable amount of supplemental feed- 
ing of hay, cake, and various other con- 
centrates. 


For the past ten or fifteen years we 
have been hand picking our ewe lambs 
with the aid of Dean Hill, of our Wyo- 
ming University, to select for breeding 
stock the heaviest wool producers. As a 
result, our average fleece today weighs 
50 per cent more than ten years ago. Or, 
to put it another way, we shear as much 
wool from ten sheep today as we did 
from fifteen about ten years ago. Not 
only that, but, because we use more sup- 
plemental feed, we are getting as many 
lambs, on the average, each year from 
those ten sheep as we got from fifteen 
ten years ago. Obviously we can main- 
tain ten sheep in luxury cheaper than 
would be required to furnish a meager 
living for fifteen. 


In running cattle we have followed the 
practice of raising the quality of our 
cows by constant culling of the least 
desirable. We believe dry cows should 
be sold each year because in that way we 
eliminate barren cows or shy breeders, 
while cows where dry and fat bring a 
much higher price on the market than at 
any other time. We have followed the 
practice of breeding entirely in pastures 
and in bunches of not over 250 to the 
pasture. We watch carefully during the 
breeding season to see that bulls are dis- 
tributed evenly to all the cows in each 
pasture—this is especially necessary if 
there are several watering places in a 
pasture—and we change bulls during 
each season; that is, we put part of the 
bulls in for ten days or two weeks, then 
remove them and put in fresh ones and 
let the first ones rest, and then exchange 
again with the first lot. 


Cowmen who follow these and similar 
practices are getting calf crops running 
90 or 95 per cent as compared with 
65 or 70 per cent or even less under old 
open-range methods, and again I remind 
you it is good business to run fewer 
stock and take better care of them. It is 
in fact the only way I can suggest to 
combat present high overhead costs of 
ranching. 

In conclusion I should like to suggest 
that we in the live-stock business instead 
of leaning on the government for aid in 
our various troubles should sharpen our 
wits and study our business to find how 
it can be made more efficient. We might 
as well realize that, under modern fierce- 
ly competitive conditions, the Lord will 
help those who help themselves. This 
country was made great, not by govern- 
ment spending and subsidies, but by men 
who fought hard to overcome obstacles 
and who used the brains and the courage 
that God gave them. 
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RANGE CATTLE DAYS 
IN OLD COLORADO 


BY JOHN P. DICKINSON 


EFORE I TELL ABOUT THE CAT- 

tle losses in eastern Colorado in 
some of the severe winters of the eigh- 
ties, I will tell something of the range 
cattle business. I was employed in the 
spring of 1875 by the firm of William T. 
Holt and Company, of Colorado Springs. 
Mr. Holt’s ranch was situated about 
fifty miles east of Colorado Springs, and 
is now owned by the firm of Drinkard 
and Emmert, Inc., of the Denver Union 
Stock Yards. The company ran. both 
cattle and sheep. 

The territory was known as the Divide 
country, and the country was not at that 
time overstocked. The cattle all drifted 
south in the winter time to the Arkansas 
River, the river then being open. There 
were no fences, no one living along the 
river. When the storms came, the cattle 
would take shelter in the cottonwoods 
along the river. Sometimes, when the 
cold was severe and the river froze, some 
cattle would cross to the south side, but 
the bulk would stay on the north side, 
and when it warmed up would graze 
back in the hills. 


Cattle Outfits of the Day 


The principal cattle owners of the Di- 
vide country included the following: 
Benkleman and Shingleholtz, of the Bijou 
country near Kiowa, Elbert County. 
They ran 3,000 or 4,000 head. They 
moved out about 1878 to Nebraska. They 
established the post office of Benkleman, 
Nebraska. The Sears Hotel, at Eigh- 
teenth and California Streets, Denver, is 
built on the site of the George Benkle- 
man residence, and the name “Benkle- 
man” is on the California Street front 
of the Sears Hotel. Then at Deer Trail 
and Agate were John Hitson, of Deer 
Trail; W. H. H. Cranmer, of Agate; and 
Fine P. Earnest, of Deer Trail. Each 
ran about 10,000 head. Also Lyman H. 
Cole, who ran about 10,000 head about 
ten miles north of Agate. 

Then the Wilson Brothers, Andy and 
Billie, who had about 4,000 head about 
ten miles south of Deer Trail. The OZ, 
Warrensburg, Missouri, outfit, started on 
Big Sandy, where the town of Ramah is 
now and moved down to Lake about 1877. 
H. H. Metcalf, at River Bend. Holt’s, 
where I worked, moved over on Big 
Sandy near Hugo a few years later. 
Metcalf with about 10,000 head, OZ with 
12,000 to 15,000 head, and Holt’s, near 
Hugo, with about 8,000 made it handy 
to work together. 

Then there was the K. P. outfit eigh- 
teen miles east of Hugo on the Republi- 
can River, which ran about 10,000 to 
15,000 head. The K. P. was composed 
of C. A. Pugsley, formerly of Platts- 
burg, Missouri, and a Mr. Ketchem, of 
St. Joseph, Missouri. Then there was a 
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Mr. Jacob Scherer, of Denver, who ran 
about 3,000 or 4,000 head about twelve 
miles southeast of Hugo on Big Sandy; 
J. O. Dostol, of Aroya; the Farmer 
Brothers Estate at Wild Horse; Butters, 
Lord, and Gird at Wild Horse; the Dowl- 
ing Brothers southwest of River Bend 
on Big Sandy; Neal Mathews near where 
Simla is now situated; Frank T. Coch- 
rane, on Rush Creek, eighteen miles 
southwest of Hugo; and many other 
smaller owners. 


Needed 5,000 Head 


To run cattle successfully one had to 
own from 5,000 head up, as it was neces- 
sary to run an outfit of six or eight 
riders, each with six to eight horses, a 
cook, the boss or foreman, and horse 
herder. Parties owning 1,000 to 2,000 
or less had to work in with a larger 
owner. 

Round-up started about May 1 down 
near the Kansas line on the river. One 
year, about 1883, we went to Cimarron 
Station, near Dodge City, to start, and 
worked both sides of the river. All the 
river men had outfits along that spring, 
and one year we went south from 
Granada to the Cimarron, then down 
the Cimarron to a point south of Lakin, 
Kansas, then across to Lakin and up the 
river to Las Animas, then north to the 
home range, first working up Adobe 
Creek, then Horse Creek, then back to 
the mouth of Big Sandy, and up Sandy 
to River Bend by about the fourth of 
July. 

So the different outfits all working to- 
gether would cover the entire territory, 
brand up all the calves—sometimes 1,000 
at a branding. We did not rope them 
and drag them up. We put them in a 
little pen and just wrestled them down. 
Not hard if you know how. I weighed 
only 120 to 125 pounds but could handle 
a 300-pound calf easily. 





S PAW STEPPED INA 
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About October 1 we would go on a 
beef hunt, pick out the best steers, and 
ship them to Kansas City. It used to 
take three days when we fed on the road, 
but later the railroad got to running 
them right through on near passenger 
time. I have seen grass-fed steers, a 
trainload, that weighed over 1,100 
pounds bring in Kansas City up to 4 
cents—cattle that had never seen any 
hay or feed until they were in the stock 
yards at Kansas City. We would keep 
up these beef hunts and shipping until 
November 15 or December 1, then let 
them go again until spring. All the boys 
would be laid off—discharged—except 
one or two to take care of the horses. So 
a cowpuncher’s job was not a steady one. 
Some would go to Kansas City or Denver 
for a short time, come back broke, and 
ride the chuck line until spring. 


Weekly Blizzards 


The winters of 1875 to 1879 were mild 
and losses were light—say 5 per cent— 
but 1880 was a dry summer, very dry, 
and 1880-81 was a very hard, severe 
winter. It commenced with a blizzard 
November 15, and continued with about 
a blizzard a week until February. The 
losses ran to 25 per cent on native cattle 
and 50 to 70 per cent on what we called 
“through cattle’—cattle that had been 
driven up from Texas. That year—1880 
—fortunately there were not many 
brought into this part of the country 
south of Colorado Springs known as the 
Turkey Creek country which suffered 
very heavy losses. Eighteen eighty-one, 
1882, and 1883 were very good years— 
good grass, good prices, and mild win- 
ters; but 1884 was a bad year. Condi- 
tions were fine—good grass, good prices 
in sight, grass everywhere, and water in 
every water-hole. 


Eighteen eighty-four was the first 
year that cattle were shipped by rail 
from Texas. Many thousands were un- 
loaded at Kit Carson and Hugo with 
their legs all covered with ticks. This 
brought on the Texas fever among the 
native cattle, and they died all the way 
from these parts to the north, wherever 
these Texas cattle with ticks were 
driven. But no one then guessed that 
the ticks were the cause. Strange to say, 
it did not affect the Texas cattle brought 
in years before. 


Our outfit, the Holt Company, had 
4,000 head of double-wintered Texas 
steers, and not 1 per cent died; but at 
least 33 per cent of the native cattle 
died that came in contact with the cattle 
with ticks. A good many steers that did 
not die looked bad, and no one wanted 
to buy any cattle that were in the fever 
district. A cattleman could not borrow 
$1,000 on 1,000 cattle. The window was 
shut down to borrowers. 


The Killing Crust 


Eighteen eighty-five was a good year 
—that is, the summer and a good fall— 
and fairly good market, and the range 
cattleman felt better. Snow fell deep, 
without wind, on December 28, and the 
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fall extended to the Arkansas River— 
something unusual, as most of the snow 
storms usually did not get that far 
south. The weather was clear and the 
sunshine formed a crust on the deep 
snow. On January 8, 1886, there came a 
blizzard, which extended into western 
Kansas. Several homesteaders in west- 
ern Kansas lost their lives. This bliz- 
zard was followed by others. The rail- 
road—the Union Pacific, Kansas division 
—was blocked for twenty-one days. In 
the worst places in western Kansas the 
railroad did not have the motive power 
and the facilities to buck snow that they 
have now. About January 20 the bliz- 
zard ceased and the weather warmed up. 


So an old cowpuncher friend and I 
formed a partnership to skin dead cattle. 
We had heard of heavy losses of cattle 
along the Arkansas River. We fixed up 
an outfit—team and wagon, tent and 
sheet-iron stove, a camp cooking outfit, 
plenty of bedding, and started south. It 
was about ninety miles from Hugo to 
the river. where we first made camp, 
just north of La Junta. 


On our way down we saw no cattle 
alive and very few dead until the last 
day. In crossing the flat country where 
Ordway and Sugar City are now located, 
we commenced to see dead cattle, just 
one here and there, and several dead 
antelope. That looked bad to me, as ante- 
lope never died of starvation if they 
could get their nose down to the grass. 
They would dig with their front feet 
like a prairie dog. But the crust on the 
snow was like ice. There were a few 
homestead cabins along the road. I went 
into one, and there were dozens of jack 
rabbits in there—some dead, some not 
dead but so weak they would not try to 
get away. I said to my partner that 
when jack rabbits and antelope starved, 
it looked bad for cattle. 


Authorized Skinners 


It took us four days to get to the 
river. We camped just north of the 
river near an old stone ranchhouse. Rey- 
nolds and McNulty, Texas men, had 
ranched there for several years, but had 
gone back to Texas. There is a pretty 
high bluff there, and under that bluff 
were a lot of dead cattle—100 or more— 
but all skinned. People living along the 
river had skinned them. I had authority 
to skin all the dead cattle bearing cer- 
tain brands. Others had no such author- 
ity. I had received this authority from 
the owners, and in return we would do 
all we could to save cattle in the spring 
by pulling them out of the mud. The 
country north was covered by !akes— 
melted snow—and when the cattle 
walked in to get a drink they would be 
so weak that they would just settle down 
in the soft places. 


We moved down the river and made 
camp about seven miles up the river 
from Las Animas. We hired two men. 
One had a saddle horse, so he could 
scout around. We started in right. Some 
days we would skin forty head. We 
would bring the hides in at night, just 
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stretch them out on level ground, and 
let them dry. In about seven or eight 
days we would pile them up and weight 
them down so the wind would not blow 
them away. 

We had worked about thirty or thirty- 
five days. When we came in one night, 
there was a man from Denver at our 
camp looking over the hides—J. L. 
Brown. He bought them that night at 
10% cents a pound, and they weighed 
about seventeen pounds each. How they 
made him any money I could not see, 
for on each loin was a space of six to 
ten inches covered with grubs. But he 
was very generous—treated us fine. The 
check he gave us was for over $1,200. 


Mostly Texas Steers 


These cattle were 80 per cent two- 
year-old Texas steers. They had come 
in late on account of the Texas fever in 
1884. All Texas cattle driven up in 1885 
were held up outside the state—mostly 
in Indian territory, now Oklahoma. No 
Texas cattle were shipped in from the 
tick country in 1885. As these cattle 
came in late, they had no chance to 
build up for the winter. In some cases 
we had to give the owners one-half of 
what we received for the hides. All the 
hides were inspected by the state in- 
spector, but he made us deputies to help. 
So most of the hides belonged to our 
friends. 

We paid up our bills and had a pretty 
good balance for about thirty or forty 
days’ work. Up to this time the native 
cattle had not died in great numbers, 
and it was now getting warm—the mid- 
dle of March—and the heel flies were 
bad. They would get after the cattle and 
run them into the lakes and water-holes, 
and a cow heavy with calf would go 
down and not get up. We spent half our 
time pulling them out. Most of the 
steers would get up when pulled out, but 
very few cows with calf would. 

We worked along until April. We re- 
ceived $2.25 apiece for all the hides sold 
after the first sale, and cleaned up $1,500 
in about two and one-half months. My, 
but it was dirty work—skin all day, 
come in at night, stretch out the hides, 
wash our hands in cold water, and mix 
up a batch of bread with the same hands, 
make strong coffee, and be so tired we 
could not sleep. But one can enjoy hard 
work when he is making $15 a day. Then 
we had to scrap with some of the own- 
ers. They did not think we were giving 
them enough. But we came out away 
ahead. 


Up to 80 Per Cent Losses 


I do not think that the loss on native 
cattle was over 15 to 20 per cent, but on 
the through cattle—those driven in in 
1885 from Texas—it ran to 60 and 80 
per cent. One firm—H. S. Holly and 
Company—had brought in 10,000 head 
of two-year-old heifers. They nearly all 
died. A man named Johnson had sold out 
a business in Leadville. He bought 2,306 
small Texas steers—tailings. Never 
found but two or three live ones. An- 
other case: M. R. Lovell and two part- 


ners bought 2,800 thin two-year-olds, 
Then never found over 200 live ones, 
And many others who bought through 
cattle went out of business. 

This about ended the real range cattle 
business in eastern Colorado, as the 
river had become fenced and ditches 
taken out. There was no chance for the 
cattle to take shelter. Some cattlemen 
drove their steers north to Wyoming 
and Montana and shipped their cows to 
Kansas City and turned them into can- 
ned beef. I went to Kansas City with a 
trainload of fine cows in the fall of 1888, 
shipped by C. A. Pugsley, of Hugo. 
These cows sold for $1.60 per cwt. and 
went into canned beef that would be 
cheap enough for F. D. R. Others cut 
down their herds and tried to hold them 
in the winter, but for cattle that had 
been in the habit of going where they 
wanted to go to find grass and water it 
was a hard proposition to confine them 
to one little territory. I was the first one 
in this part to try to keep cattle in pas- 
tures, and I made a failure and gave it 
up for a time until conditions changed. 


COLUMNIST VIEWS THE 
PACKER STRIKE THREAT 


N HIS “ROUND TABLE OF BUSI- 

ness” column of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, Phil S. Hanna has this to 
say about the threatened strike against 
the packing industry: 

“Having failed to get the closed shop 
and check-off in the motor industry, and 
the CIO’s income account being some- 
what low, America’s No. 1 monopoly- 
builder has set his cap to capture Chi- 
cago via the packers. Employing all of 
the best ballyhoo as a_ preliminary, 
Lewis and his satellites have made a big 
noise. But they have a long way to go. 


“Here, as in Detroit on recent strike 
occasions, the public is already asking, 
‘Is it to be a strike in the usual sense, 
is it an attempt to “horn in” and head 
off competition, or is it the last desper- 
ate attempt of the CIO to stave off the 
consequences of a losing game?’ 

“There are a half dozen reasons for 
believing that the latter is the reason 
for his drive. First the National Labor 
Relations Board, for some undisclosed 
reason, has failed to ask the courts for 
an enforcing order in connection with its 
certification of the Lewis union as bar- 
gainers at Armour’s Chicago plant. This 
could be one of two things. Either the 
high-ups at Washington who control the 
labor board do not want Lewis te have 
Armour and Company, or the result of 
the election and the board’s investiga- 
tion of the situation at Armour and 
Company did not warrant certification. 


“We get it from pretty reliable sources 
that first the board did not dare to cer- 
tify the CIO union for Armour because 
it did not have sufficient bona fide mem- 
bers, and second, that the administra- 
tion, having cooled toward Lewis, is de- 
lighted to have a justifiable opportunity 
to force him to go out and hang himself, 
so to speak. 


“There is a good reason why the labor 
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board has never asked the courts for an 
enforcing order to carry out the pro- 
visions of their certification. The vote 
taken to choose the bargaining agency 
was taken on a pay roll nine months old. 
It did not include 311 employes who had 
been added since the date of the pay roll. 
Moreover, the number of the total em- 
ployes who voted in the election was less 
than half the total; the number who 
voted in favor of the CIO was less than 
one-third of the total employes. 


“The figures are as follows: Total 
number working as per the January 22, 
1938, pay roll (nine months old), 8,038. 
Additional workers on the rolls at time 
of vote, but not permitted to vote, 311. 
Supervisory employes disqualified, 1,027. 
Number of votes cast, 3,418, of which 
2,840 voted for the CIO union and 578 
against, or were disqualified. 


“In a word, only 2,840 of about 8,350 
wanted the CIO union. Even with the 
1,027 supervisory employes deducted, 
only 2,840 out of 7,323 wanted the CIO 
union. These figures explain why the 
labor board has never filed its record 
with the court of appeals and why it has 
not sought an enforcing order. Similar- 
ly, they explain the haste and reveal the 
bluff in the current move. 


“That he is likely to do just that— 
‘hang himself’—in his effort is the 
opinion of some professional labor lead- 
ers themselves. The cooler heads 
amongst them appreciate that a cessa- 
tion of work at the big packing-houses, 
brought about merely as a closed shop 
dues-getting pretext, and especially after 
the bad advertising most of the other 
CIO strikes have had, will summarily 
end whatever support the labor crowd 
has had from the farmers’ representa- 
tion in Congress and in the state legis- 
latures in the Middle West. 

“Differing from almost every other 
kind of work cessation, a ‘strike’ in the 
packing-houses would alienate thousands 
where most strikes alienate dozens. It 
would cut across class lines in a wide 
swath. Coal can stay in the ground if 
it is not mined and the consumer can 
store coal if he gets wind that a strike 
is coming. But farmers cannot ‘store’ 
animals ready for market, nor can the 
millions of consumers in this kitchenette 
age store more than a day’s supply of 
meat. So, Mr. Lewis is carving out for 
himself a different kind of reaction than 
he has ever experienced before. 

“Of course, Mr. Lewis knows all of 
this. The ‘give away’ is in the publicity 
put out by the Lewis crowd which de- 
clared that there will be a strike ‘in a 
few weeks.’ This, when you consider the 
politics in the situation, simply means 
that the whole affair is an attempt by 
threats to force the administration to 
‘come through.’ One will note the de- 
mand for Roosevelt intervention even 
before the strike is called. The admin- 
istration, as shown in its stand on the 
WPA prevailing wage resumption issue, 
has evidently decided not to come 
through any longer for Mr. Lewis. 

“Therefore, it is doubtful that there 
will be a strike of the terrible propor- 
tions outlined by Mr. Lewis and _ his 
lieutenants. By alienating 30,000,000 
farmers and consumers in the territory 
served by the packing-houses, Mr. Lewis 
will be giving Mr. Roosevelt a grand 
Opportunity to take another resolute 
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stand to get rid of his embarrassing 
labor playmates and to recapture lost 
prestige. 

“Packing-house wages are already 
high. What Lewis has his eye on is 
closed shop and check-off, out of which 
his organization stands to acquire an 
income of from $125,000 to $250,000 a 
month. Always labor is the pawn of the 
politician, but this time labor has paid 
a bigger bill than ever before. The great 
organizing movement was political in its 
inception and it is going out by the 
same door.” 


LEGISLATURES KILL 
TRADE BARRIER BILLS 


NTERSTATE TRADE BARRIER 

bills were rejected by a dozen or 
more state legislatures at their 1939 ses- 
sions, it has been reported by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Existing 
barriers were lowered or repealed in 
some states. Few states enacted new 
trade barrier legislation. 

Bureau officials acclaimed the correc- 
tive action by state legislatures. They 
declared that the 1939 record is the best 
in many years. They pointed out that 
hundreds of barrier laws are still on the 
books, but said “the record of the past 
year indicates there has been a halt in 
the alarming growth of interstate trade 
interference.” The hope was expressed 
that in 1941, when most state legisla- 
tures meet again, many of the worst 
barriers will be removed. 

Investigations by the bureau during 
the last two years revealed a “maze” of 
internal trade barriers erected by the 
states. Restrictions of all sorts—state 
and municipal—were found to be “limit- 
ing distribution and raising costs” on 
practically every food product—milk, 
butter, eggs, poultry, meats, fruits, and 
vegetables. 

A detailed report was issued, in which 
Secretary Wallace said that “today we 
cannot say that we have free trade be- 
tween the states.” Action was urged to 
remove the barriers at the 1939 sessions 
of state legislatures. Many governors, 
legislators, and other state officials, no- 
tably the state agricultural department 
officials, pledged their co-operation to 
this end. 

The bureau made a survey to learn 
what action had been taken by the state 
legislatures this year to prevent addi- 
tional trade barrier legislation or to re- 
move barriers already on the statute 
books. At the suggestion of officials of 
their national association, inquiries were 
sent to the state commissioners, secre- 
taries and directors of agriculture. Re- 
plies had been received from thirty-three 
states. 


Dairy Products and Oleomargarine Laws 


Bureau officials reported that returns 
indicate that barriers affecting inter- 
state trade in dairy products and oleo- 
margarine were the principal objects of 
legislative attention this session. Some 


states gave attention to merchant- 
trucker bills and to port-of-entry laws. 
Some states have considered retaliation 
against barriers in other states, but the 
bureau reported that few, if any, retalia- 
tory laws were passed. Only two states 
—Maine and Wyoming—reported enact- 
ment of laws which may set up addi- 
tional barriers. 


Many states reported “no barrier bills 
introduced or repealed.” Connecticut re- 
ported that none were passed or re- 
pealed. Georgia reported “no bills intro- 
duced which might have been used to 
discriminate against products grown in 
other states.” 


Illinois reported “it is probable there 
will not be many bills repealed which 
could be considered as trade barriers. 
We doubt, however, there will be many 
passed which will add to those we now 
have in Illinois.” Iowa reported no bills 
introduced “which had to do with bar- 
riers to internal trade.” 


Maryland reported “no legislation 
passed having as its aim discrimination 
against products grown in other states.” 
New Hampshire reported “no legislation 
this term that would handicap interstate 
trade of farm products.” 


New Jersey reported “no bills which 
could be classified as definitely discrimi- 
nating against products grown in other 
states.” North Dakota reported “no 
bills . . . which might have hindered 
free interstate commerce. There were no 
trade barriers removed.” 


South Carolina reported “no bills in- 
troduced to discriminate against prod- 
ucts grown in other states.” South 
Dakota reported “no laws imposing 
taxes or penalties upon products from 
other states.” Utah reported “no bills 
designed to build trade barriers.” 


Bills Rejected or Withdrawn 


Many trade barrier bills were intro- 
duced in the state legislatures, but prac- 
tically all were rejected or withdrawn. 
In Arkansas, a bill to tax certain agri- 
cultural products “from three or four 
northern states which discriminate 
against Arkansas products” was with- 
drawn. A bill directing the Arkansas 
State Plant Board to levy a tax against 
all agricultural products from any state 
which placed a tax against Arkansas 
products, the Arkansas tax to be as near 
as possible the same as that placed by 
the other states, “was never brought to 
a vote.” 


In Alabama, a law limits the road 
weight of trucks hauling agricultural 
commodities into and out of the state. 
Another law limits the speed of trucks 
on the highway to thirty miles per hour. 
Some officials consider both these laws 
“detrimental to the interchange of farm 
commodities.” The bureau was informed 
that “bills will probably be introduced 
and considered to remedy these two 
matters.” 

In Colorado, a bill putting a tax on 
oleomargarine was killed in committee. 
A bill tightening restrictions on out-of- 
state trucks in regard to tonnage loads 
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and wheel tax also was killed. In Dela- 
ware, a bill prohibiting Pennsylvania 
farmers from selling their products at 
the established market stands on the 
streets of Wilmington was killed. 


In Idaho, a bill governing the grade 
and package used on fruits and vege- 
tables entering Idaho from other states 
was defeated. In Kansas, a merchant- 
trucker bill failed to pass. In Kansas, an 
itinerant merchant bill passed the senate 
but was killed in the house. In Massa- 
chusetts, a bill requiring Grade A milk 
to be produced in Massachusetts was 
given leave to withdraw. 


In Massachusetts, an attempt was 
made to broaden the legislation requir- 
ing state institutions to use milk pro- 
duced in Massachusetts. The bill was 
“pocketed somewhere.” 


In Minnesota, an oleomargarine bill 
that would have placed a high tax on all 
types of oleomargarine failed. In Mis- 
souri, an itinerant merchant-trucker bill 
was killed and an itinerant vendor bill 
was killed. In New York, a bill dealing 
with the sale of ice cream was killed. 


In Rhode Island, a bill requiring the 
licensing and inspection of all plants 
engaged in pasteurizing milk died in 
committee. The bill provided among 
other things that “no pasteurization of 
milk for sale within this state shall be 
carried on except within a licensed plant 
located within the state” and that “all 
milk sold in the state as ‘pasteurized’ 
milk shall be pasteurized within the 
state.” 


In Vermont, a bill to provide for a tax 
on oleomargarine passed the house but 
was killed in the senate. 


Remedial Action Sought 


Remedial action was taken in some 
states by way of lowering taxes affect- 
ing agricultural products or of removing 
discriminatory legislation. In Florida, 
the senate repealed a 1-cent cold storage 
tax and repealed an egg classification 
law. In Idaho, the department of agri- 
culture had recently revised the plant 
quarantines and in several cases had re- 
moved or revised restrictions which had 
been in effect. 


In Missouri, a bill repealing the dis- 
criminatory liquor marketing law was 
enacted. In North Carolina, the tax was 
lowered on the distribution of oleomar- 
garine and the tax on margarine manu- 
facturers was eliminated. 


In Kansas, a bill was introduced to 
repeal the port-of-entry law but “did not 
get beyond the committee.” In Utah, a 
bill to reduce the tax on oleomargarine 
passed the senate but was defeated in 
the house. In Washington, a bill to re- 
duce the present 15-cent tax to 3 cents 
per pound on oleomargarine manufac- 
tured from products within the United 
States died in committee. 

In Washington, a bill to “make the 
present 15-cent tax effective’ and pro- 
posing the “enactment of a new tax” 
also died in committee. It was explained 
that “at the present time the 15-cent 
oleomargarine tax does not materially 
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affect the consumption of oleomargarine, 
as it can be purchased so easily by what 
is known as the “continuing order” 
placed with any grocery store. 

A report from Michigan stated that 
“so-called barrier remedies, such as the 
tax on oleomargarine, the favoring of 
wines made from Michigan grapes over 
and above those of other states, and reg- 
ulations for trucks crossing the state 
line were all defeated, largely being held 
in committee.” 


Barriers Raised by Some States 


Information was received by the bu- 
reau of additional barriers raised by the 
legislatures of Maine and Wyoming. In 
Maine, the legislature passed an act for- 
bidding the importation of so-called 
“cull” apples. Effective July 24, no ap- 
ples may be moved into Maine except 
those conforming to the regularly estab- 
lished commercial grades, which means 
that no “culls” will be admitted except 
for manufacture. 


Wyoming enacted an egg law requir- 
ing among other things that eggs pro- 
duced outside the state be labeled “Out 
of State Eggs,” show the name and ad- 
dress of the shipper, and be graded as to 
quality and size. All persons engaged in 
buying or selling eggs in Wyoming must 
be licensed. 

State officials attributed the generally 
favorable record in the halting of trade 
barrier legislation this year to the fed- 
eral-state campaign directed at the re- 
moval of barriers in an effort to promote 
interstate trade. They pledged their con- 
tinuing co-operation in this effort. Fed- 
eral officials said that the basis has been 
laid now for the removal of existing 
barriers at the next session of state leg- 
islatures—in 1941. 


SEVENTY-SECOND MEET 
OF COLORADO COWMEN 


HE SEVENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 

convention of the Colorado Stock 
Growers’ and Feeders’ Association was 
held at Montrose, Colorado, on June 22, 
23, and 24. 


The attendance of over 500 stockmen, 
representing all parts of the state, to- 
gether with the intense interest shown 
in the problems confronting the live- 
stock industry, combined to make this 
meeting one of the best in the history of 
the association. 


The convention was called to order 
Thursday afternoon by President Charles 
W. Lilley, who shortly afterwards deliv- 
ered his address as president. This was 
followed by the treasurer’s report and 
a fine address by the Honorable John J. 
Moynihan, of Montrose, on the subject 
of Americanism, which was very timely, 
due to the unrest and uncertainty in our 
country today. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, pic- 
tures were shown at the local theater on 
hoof-and-mouth disease and its terrible 
effects on live stock. 


Friday morning the meeting was 
opened with an address by F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, who reviewed the cur- 
rent problems of the cattle industry, 
stressing particularly the failure of the 
reciprocal trade treaties to solve the ills 
of agriculture. Mr. Mollin also discussed 
the Bang’s disease program, emphasiz- 
ing that the program of testing and 
slaughter was faulty inasmuch as it had 
failed entirely to correct or alleviate the 
condition. He pointed out that experi- 
ments were now being carried on from 
a vaccine standpoint, and felt that the 
results of these experiments should be 
made known to the cattlemen at the 
earliest possible date. He also discussed 
the purchase by the Navy of 48,000 
pounds of Argentine canned beef, and 
stated that such purchases in the future 
would be prevented, as the naval bill had 
been provided with a “buy American” 
clause. The fight for this amendment 
was led by Senator O’Mahoney and Con- 
gressman Scrugham. 


Mr. Mollin was followed by his son, 
Lawrence, who made a short talk con- 
cerning a scheduled membership drive 
this fall of the American National Live 
Stock Association and the need for co- 
operation between the various local and 
state organizations and the national or- 
ganization. 


Glenn A. Smith, assistant regional 
forester, discussed the Forest Service's 
willingness to co-operate with the stock- 
men from the standpoint of improving 
the forest and stressed the value of 
normal grazing and the establishment 
of certain locales for breeding purposes 
from the standpoint of improving the 
quality of cattle. 


George F. Dodge, director of public 
relations for the Denver and Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Company, delivered a 
short talk. He also showed some inter- 
esting pictures of the development of 
railroads and of the cattle and range of 
Colorado and some of the state’s inter- 
esting vacation points. 


Fred E. Warren, of Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association, delivered a fine address on 
the subject of range management. He 
stressed particularly the need for stock- 
men today accurately to record their re- 
ceipts and expenditures, inasmuch as 
they are constantly confronted with price 
changes, taxes, and various operating 
costs that, unless recorded, sometimes 
cause a headache at the end of the year. 
Mr. Warren also stressed the need for 
budgeting ranch requirements and advo- 
cated a sound policy of leasing neces- 
sary lands at a price suitable to each 
rancher’s requirements. 

Russell Thorp, of Cheyenne, secretary 
of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and chairman of the Brand and 
Theft Committee of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, discussed 
briefly the method of brand inspection 
in Wyoming and told of the fine results 
that were obtained not only in brand in- 
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spection but also from the standpoint of 
checking cattle thieves. 


Saturday morning opened with reports 
of the various committees, followed by 
the election of officers. A. A. Smith, of 
Sterling, Colorado, was elected presi- 
dent; Howard K. Linger, of Hooper, 
vice-president; and George S. Green, of 
Golden, and Dr. B. F. Davis, of Denver, 
re-elected treasurer and manager-secre- 
tary, respectively. 


Highlights of the convention were a 
trip to Black Canyon, where a fine Dutch 
lunch was served, a trip to Ouray, some- 
times called the Little Switzerland of 
America, where a barbecue was served, 
and a delegation from the Southern 
Colorado Live Stock Association, at 
Trinidad, consisting of over sixty people, 
who brought their own chuck wagon, 
carrying the slogan, “Southern Colorado 
Live Stock Association, organized 1872. 
We raise and eat American beef.” This 
delegation is to be complimented for its 
fine turnout to the convention and its 
interest. 

The host association, the Uncompahgre 
Valley Cattle and Horse Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, received deserving plaudits of 
the entire convention for its hospitality 
and the fine entertainment provided dur- 
ing the convention, 


Resolutions approved at the meeting 
included: 


Reiteration of opposition to modifica- 
tion of the embargo against foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

Recommendation to state live-stock 
sanitary officials that the regulations 
governing interstate movement of live 
stock be unified and simplified and that 
the BAI regulations be accepted as a 
standard. 

Request that Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try expedite its work in developing calf 
vaccination in Bang’s disease and pub- 
lish results as soon as possible. “This 
method will prove much simpler and 
more economical than the present agglu- 
tination test and slaughter program.” 

Request that representation on Taylor 
act advisory boards be perpetuated by 
making their creation part of the act 
itself, as provided in the McCarran 
amendment and the Dempsey bill. 

Recommendation that stockmen resist 
the tendency toward increased govern- 
mental expenditures and that legislative 
bodies exercise rigid economy. 

Opposition to policy of federal pur- 
chase of so-called submarginal land, be- 
cause such policy is “a distinct blow at 
state sovereignty.” 

Appreciation of work of American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association and re- 
quest for support of that body; recom- 
mendation that Denver, Colorado, be the 
1940 convention city of American Na- 
tional convention; appreciation of serv- 
ice of commission men and their co-oper- 
ation in collecting car assessment fees 
on cattle consigned to them by members; 
appreciation of services of officers and 
members of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 

Request for a national campaign to 
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encourage the buying of American prod- 
ucts; condemnation of policy of encour- 
aging purchase of foreign meats. 


Expression of belief that President 
Roosevelt lacked an understanding of 
the problems confronting live-stock rais- 
ers in his veto of the McCarran animal 
theft measure and request for reintroduc- 
tion of the bill. 


Request for amendment to reciprocal 
trade act to provide that no agreement 
become effective without ratification of 
the Senate. 


Recommendation that live-stock inter- 
ests should be represented on the state 
game and fish commission and that a 
stockman be placed in the present 
vacancy in the commission. 


A report of the forest advisory board 
urged the Forest Service to set aside 
more funds for maintenance of stock 
trails and approved the present policy 
of the Forest Service in maintenance of 
the commensurable right of present old- 
timers in the use of national forests. 


It was requested that the secretary of 
the association be furnished a copy of 
the yearly report of the state board of 
stock inspection commissioners. 


BOARD HAS ACTIVE YEAR 
PROMOTING MEAT USE 


XPANDING THE OUTLET FOR 
the meat produced on _ 6,000,000 
farms, processed in more than 1,200 
meat packing plants, and merchandised 
over 200,000 retail counters is the pri- 
mary function of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, R. C. Pollock, 
general manager, declared in his report 
to the directors of the board at its re- 
cent annual meeting in Chicago. 
“Never in history,” said Mr. Pollock, 
“has the battle for the consumer’s dol- 
lar been so keen. Scores of foods are 
battling for a place in the human stom- 
ach. Meat must have its fair share of 
the food dollar, if the live-stock and 
meat industry is to retain its position 
as a national leader.” 





Special programs of meetings, meat- 
cookery schools, lectures, displays, lit- 
erature, and contests were conducted 
during the year to reach dealers, house- 
wives, doctors, and young people in 
schools and colleges. Meetings designed 
to help dealers win more customers were 
attended by men of the trade from more 
than 2,300 cities throughout the country. 


“The value of such a far-reaching 
program for retailers cannot be over- 
estimated,” said Mr. Pollock, “when we 
consider that they have the job of ex- 
changing the industry’s product for the 
consumer’s dollar. During an average 
business day, the retail meat dealers 
of this country ring up aggregate sales 
of 50,000,000 pounds of meat on their 
cash registers.” 


The program for housewives furnishes 
instruction, not only in how to buy 
meat wisely and prepare it correctly, 
but also gives the facts showing the 
place of meat in the diet. 


A growing interest in facts concern- 
ing the health and nutritive value of 
meat among physicians, dentists, dieti- 
tians, and nurses, was indicated in the 
report. Through the board’s department 
of nutrition, the very latest facts con- 
cerning the food value of meat are pop- 
ularized and made available through 
lectures, literature, and exhibits. Dur- 
ing the year, nutrition exhibits were 
set up at the annual conventions of such 
associations as the American Medical 
Association, the American Dietetic As- 
sociation, and the American Public 
Health Association. 


“Marked progress is being made in 
the program of meat research,” Mr. 
Pollock said. “Studies sponsored by the 
board are revealing more and more the 
high nutritive and health values of 
meat and lard. We have recently 
learned, for example, that liver is a rich 
source of a new vitamin, a deficiency 
of which not only causes anemia, but 
also a reduction in the white blood cells. 

“Studies of the vitamin B factors in 
meat, sponsored by the board, show that 
the various meats are an _ excellent 
source of most of the factors.” 


A National Live Stock and Meat Board demonstration before retail meat dealers 
in Seattle, Washington. 
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The board’s manager brought out 
that in addition to its regular activities 
in the field of meat promotion the board 
is’ confronted from time to time with 
problems of concern to the live-stock 
and meat industry. Among these are 
dark-cutting beef, problems of especial 
concern to pork producers, special cam- 
paign on lamb, and the expansion of 
lard demand. 


“The accomplishments of the year have 
been possible because interests within 
and outside the industry have put their 
shoulders to the wheel. The nation’s 
press, including live-stock market pub- 
lications, breed publications, meat trade 
journals, farm papers, and hundreds of 
dailies and weeklies have rendered an 
invaluable service. Interests ranging 
from chambers of commerce to city 
boards of health, from advertising agen- 
cies to railroads, from colleges and uni- 
versities to farm implement companies, 
all have played a vital part in the 
year’s work,” said Mr. Pollock. 


Many erroneous ideas which once pre- 
vailed concerning meat have been de- 
bunked in recent years, the board’s 
manager declared. The old belief that 
searing a roast keeps in the meat juices 
is an example. Actual tests have shown 
that searing a roast does not seal in 
the meat juices and that a seared roast 
actually shows greater shrinkage than 
one not seared, because of the higher 
temperature. 

The notion that meat tastes better if 
cooked with the bone in instead of being 
removed before cooking, has been dis- 
proved. In tests it has been found, that, 
from the standpoint of juiciness, flavor, 
and general desirability, the boneless 
roasts ranked just as high or higher 
than those cooked with the bones in 
place. 

-And as for the belief that we eat 
-much more in winter than in summer, 
Pollock stated that more meat is eaten 
in October than in any other month, 
this holding true over a period of years 
for beef and veal, pork and lamb. For 
the same period, the figures show that 
about 93 per cent as much meat is con- 
sumed in the summer as in the winter 
months. 

Citing the results of studies he has 
carried on in the past year or two, Dr. 
C. A. Elvehjem, of the University of 
Wisconsin, brought out, in an address 
before the board’s closing sessions, that 
meat is one of the richest sources of 
nicotinic acid which prevents and cures 
pellagra. The discovery is recognized 
as of national importance, since there 
are a million or more pellagra suffer- 
ers in the United States. 


The board’s directors gave their full 
approval of the plan for observing the 
week of October 16-21 as National Meat 
Week. This event will represent the co- 
operation of all branches of the live- 
stock and meat industry, including live- 
stock growers and feeders, live-stock 
marketing interests, meat packers, and 
retail meat dealers. 
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At the annual election of officers, 
Albert K. Mitchell, of Bell Ranch, New 
Mexico, prominent stockman, was elected 
chairman; and J. W. Rath, of Waterloo, 
Iowa, vice-chairman. W. H. Tomhave, 
of Chicago, was re-elected as treasurer, 
and R. C. Pollock as secretary and gen- 
eral manager. 


NEW WRINKLE IN 
ARGENTINE APPROACH 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


RGENTINA’S MYRMIDONS IN 

the United States have taken a new 
tack. They are courting the manufac- 
turing interest with proffers of big busi- 
ness with that country, especially in auto- 
mobiles, trucks, and agricultural ma- 
chinery, promising in a somewhat eva- 
sive manner to spend several dollars in 
this country for every dollar paid for 
meat. They are getting generous re- 
sponses in the shape of eastern newspa- 
per publicity, much of it editorial. The 
purpose is to develop industrial backing 
for the Hull “convention,” now snoozing 
in a pigeon-hole of the Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee. 

That this is clever work will not be 
disputed. A cynic would scent an axis 
between the business office and editorial 
and news rooms. The stuff has a plaus- 
ible sound—more work for the unem- 
ployed, cheaper meat for the masses. 


Missionary Work Afoot 


Success in the eastern publicity sphere 
has begun missionary work in the Mid- 
dle West. Every scrap of this publicity 
bears the earmarks of a common source. 
In a recent Sunday issue of the Des 
Moines (lowa) Register appeared a lead- 
ing article, contrasting in style with the 
literary excellence of that page of Iowa’s 
most influential journal, in which United 
States live-stock interests are accused 
of “typical special interest stupidity,” 
asserting that the sanitary barrier is 
“indefensible on sanitary grounds, and 
the cattle interests know it; sheer hypo- 
crisy, and the Argentineans know that.” 


A few paragraphs from the Register 
editorial will be illuminating: 


“A special interest (live-stock) imag- 
ines itself benefited by rebuffs to both 
the trade and pride of other nations. 


“Argentina is an enormous potential 
market for our automobiles, radios, farm 
and production machinery, steel, lumber, 
and so on. Given normal trade rela- 
tions, she will buy almost three times as 
much from the United States as she 
would ask to sell here. Yet this is the 
way the goals of our reciprocal trade and 
good neighbor policies are overridden by 
selfish interest in disregard to the na- 
tion’s welfare as a whole.” 


Posing as the champion of Iowa’s agri- 
culture, the editor of the Register is 
bogging himself down. The Argentine 
menace is directed at the prosperity of 
meat production, which is the mainstay 


of Hawkeye State agriculture. The 
Register asserts that “increased business 
consequent on letting down the Sanitary 
bars would employ enough men in this 
country to compensate Iowa beef pro- 
ducers a thousand times over the value 
of a few boxes of canned meat for the 
Navy,” incidentally deploring the rum- 
pus over that episode. This is propa- 
ganda of the most vicious type. 


Duty Cut Implied 


Justifying Argentina’s “embitterment,” 
the editorial goes on to assert that parts 
of that country are free of disease, 
whereas its entire area is included in 
the ban, thus reiterating Secretary 
Hull’s Patagonia plea. A_ suggestive 
paragraph states that, relieved of the 
embargo, meat from that quarter could 
not get the full benefit of this market 
“unless it could climb the tariff wall,” 
the implication being that reduced duties 
are contemplated. 


Says the Register: 


“The Roosevelt administration, seeking 
to remove the blight and return to a de. 
fensible policy, negotiated a sanitary 
convention with Argentina that would 
have obliterated much of the insult, but 
the same interests in this country have 
succeeded in preventing its ratification. 
Can anyone blame Argentina for making 
an exchange control deal with Great 
Britain that discriminates against us? 

“This, we repeat, is but an example 
of the utter folly of playing the petty, 
log-rolling, special-interest game with 
respect to our foreign trade policies.” 


The screed ends with: 


“It means added economic paralysis 
for the nation and added distress for the 
great bulk of American citizens as well 
as purely fictitious gains in many in- 
stances for the very pressing groups 
that imagine themselves as shrewd.” 


Mum on 1914 Outlook 


This effusion creates a job for some- 
one with sufficient influence to break into 
the Register editorial sphere with a 
statement of fact. The propaganda is 
traceable to the “Foreign Affairs Quar- 
terly,” its authorship to Percy Bidwell, 
a former Tariff Commission economist. 
It carefully avoids reference to the dis- 
astrous foot-and-mouth disease epidemic 
in this country in 1914, also the fact that 
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recurrence has been prevented mean- 
while by the same exclusion act now in 
jeopardy. Argentina is not open to 
criticism for attempting to gain access 
to this market; editors aiding and abet- 
ting the scheme while professing cham- 
pionship of agrarian interest do not de- 
serve confidence. 


The Register editor may be ignorant 
of the fact that every veterinary author- 
ity in the United States, including Dr. 
John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, opposes the Hull ‘‘con- 
vention,” that every live-stock organiz- 
ation, including dairymen, is emphati- 
cally and unanimously on record to the 
same effect. An invasion of Iowa by 
foot-and-mouth disease would ruin its 
industry of major importance overnight, 
prevent feed-lot replacement as state 
embargoes multiplied, and impair capi- 
tal investment involving an inestimable 
sum in the aggregate. The Des Moines 
editors may be intelligent on other sub- 
jects; knowledge they lack concerning 
the live-stock industry would fill a large 
tome. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


CONSTANT COMPANION NOW 

to the annual convention of the 
Osage County (Oklahoma) Cattlemen’s 
Association is the Osage County pasture 
tour. Following a day of convention, 
which had featured talks by W. L. Bliz- 
zard, dean of agriculture, Oklahoma Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College, Still- 
water; Dr. H. I. Featherly, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College; 
G. B. Thorne, of Wilson and Company, 
Chicago; Dr. L. E. Hawkins, agricultur- 
al commissioner, Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce; Prof. Bruce R. Taylor, 
of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College; and Clarence Roberts, 
editor of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- 
man, Oklahoma City, a caravan of 100 
cars, led by Fred Ahrberg, county agent 
and a cowman, wound its way around 
the lush Osage County pastures. Cat- 
tlemen from a dozen states were in the 
group. A score of ranches and pasture 
holdings were visited. With 1,250,000 
acres of permanent pasture of native 
grass, the Osage pastures graze annual- 
ly close to 200,000 head of live stock. 
A noon stop was made for a barbecue 
served at the A. W. Lohman ranch, dur- 
ing which speeches were made by Fred 
Olander, former president of the Kansas 
City Live Stock Exchange, and Samuel 
R. McKelvie, of Woodlake, Nebraska, 
president of the Sand Hills Feeder Cat- 
tle Association. Mr. McKelvie, former 
governor of Nebraska and former pres- 
ident of the American Hereford Asso- 
ciation, said there were 1,000,000 head 
of range cattle in the 25,000 square miles 
comprising the Sand Hills area. 


BEEF AND WOOL GROWERS MEET 


Beef and wool growers of Beaverhead 
County, Montana, met recently in Dillon 
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to witness a 4-H Club and Baby Beef 
show and showmanship contest and to 
hear talks by Dr. R. T. Clark, head of 
the animal husbandry department of 
Montana State College; Howard G. 
Lewis, extension live-stock specialist at 
Montana State College; Dr. W. J. But- 
ler, state veterinarian; Paul Etchepare, 
secretary of the Montana Wool Growers’ 
Association; and E. A. Phillips, secretary 
of the Montana Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 


WESTERN FARM BUREAU MEET 


The western states meeting of the 
Farm Bureau convention, at Santa Cruz, 
California, included in its resolutions the 
following: Reciprocal trade treaties be 
approved by the Senate; imported dairy 
products meet same sanitary require- 
ments as imposed on home producers; 
AAA prevent use of lands held out of 
basic crops from growing crops to ex- 
pand live-stock production; oppose put- 
ting dairy products under AAA; request 
50 per cent increase in tariff on canned 
meats; pass the McCarran animal theft 
bill over President’s veto; FSCC to main- 
tain market levels by paying a fair price; 
allow farmers to grow more sugar beets 
and take up surplus of beans, wheat, 
etc.; continue rail feeder rates on live 
stock; national legislation to divorce meat 
packing interests from the feeding busi- 
ness; anticipating government aid for 
railroads, they demand that equipment 
purchased be modern and efficient, that 
farmers (the biggest shippers) have 
membership on a rail shipment commit- 
tee, and that a transportation research 
laboratory be set up; sufficient time on 
live-stock credit loans to allow producers 
to pay the loans out of increase of the 
herd; continue the AAA program. 


BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 
AVAILABLE TO CATTLEMEN 


ANY CATTLEMEN WHO DO NOT 

keep adequate business records 
would like to buy a workable system of 
records and accounts, we find. But they 
want to have a pretty fair idea of what 
sort of record is available. 

In July, the PRopUCcER printed a rather 
detailed explanation of a bookkeeping 
book that is now available to cattlemen. 
Encouraged by the response to that 
article, we are reprinting it: 

A system of records and accounts de- 
signed especially for the cattle producer 
is now available to cattlemen. 

The author of the system, Mont H. 
Saunderson, developed it after many 
years of study of the business of several 
hundred ranch and stock farm operators. 

The book provides for the following 
financial records: 


1. An inventory of equipment, estab- 
lishing a value and a plan for account- 
ing for depreciation. 

2. An inventory record of live stock 
and feeds. 

3. A journal of cash receipts and ex- 
penses, with special columns for enter- 


ing the different kinds of expense and 
income items. 

4. A pay-roll record. 

5. A cash budget estimate, by months, 
for the coming year. 

6. A record of items receivable and 
payable. 

7. Financial summaries at the end of 
the year. 

The following types of records of the 
year’s operations are also provided: 


1. A record of the live-stock counts, 
the sales, purchases, weights, etc. 

2. A record of the amounts and dates 
of the use of feeds for the different 
classes of stock. 

3. A record of land leases. 

4. A record of the use of range. 

5. The use of hired labor for different 
kinds of work. 

6. A memorandum of weather condi- 
tions, the dates of the more important 
farm and ranch operations, etc. 

This record system is put up in loose- 
leaf form. It is adequate for the oper- 
ator running from 100 to 1,000 head of 
cattle. The use of the book requires no 
posting from a journal to ledger ac- 
counts, no balancing, etc. The summar- 
izing at the end of the year is reduced 
to a mechanical procedure by the in- 
structions. The use of certain of the 
forms could be omitted where they do 
not apply. The book is as simple and 
practical as can possibly be made. 

The American National Live Stock 
Association will supply this book to cat- 
tlemen at cost—$2.50. Write to the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion at 515 Cooper Building, Denver, 
Colorado. 


CALENDAR 
AUGUST 


3-5—Wyoming Wool Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Rock Springs. 
7-11—American Institute of Co-opera- 
tion Session, University of Chicago. 
22-23—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


SEPTEMBER 
8-9—McCurtain Live Stock Ass’n Con- 
vention, Live Stock Show, and Rodeo, 
Broken Bow, Okla. 
15-17—Northern Arizona Live Stock 
Show and County Fair, Holbrook. 
21-22—California Wool Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, San Francisco. 


OCTOBER 
7-14—Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition, Portland, Oregon. 
14-24—-American Royal Live Stock 
Show, Kansas City, Missouri. 
22-28—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, 
Omaha, Nebraska, 


NOVEMBER 
21-22—“Polled Hereford Week” Show 
and Sale, Des Moines, Iowa. 

DECEMBER . 
2-9—International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago. 

JANUARY 
11-18—American National Live Stock 
Ass’n Convention, Denver. 


13-20—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver. 
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PACT BENEFITS UNPROVED 


iv THE FACT THAT SEC- 
retary of State Hull for more than 
five years has had practically a free hand 
in writing down tariff rates in so-called 
reciprocal trade agreements, despite the 
fact that twenty such agreements are 
now in effect, despite the fact that liter- 
ally tons of propaganda from the state 
department have flooded the mails in an 
effort to convince a doubtful public that 
giving away our markets is the true 
road to prosperity, evidence is accumu- 
lating that success is no nearer at hand 
than it was five years ago. 


It should be remembered that the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act was one of the emer- 
gency acts; that we were trying to solve 
the joint problem of unemployment, with 
millions of people on relief, and of low 
agricultural income, with thousands of 
farm mortgages being foreclosed. It 
was claimed that a revival of our foreign 
trade would do more to solve this dual 
problem than anything else which could 
be done. The program suited the free 
traders, the exporters, the international 
bankers, and the theorists generally. It 
was not admitted that the low ebb of 
foreign purchasing power was the real 
cause of declining exports, and that sim- 
ply lowering our tariffs did not automat- 
ically restore bankrupt nations to sol- 
vancy. The fact that our home market 
consumed close to 95 per cent of all farm 
products and industrial products was 
conveniently ignored. 

Now, after five years, what does the 
record show? It shows that the unem- 
ployment problem is still with us, with 
little if any change in the numbers af- 
fected. It shows that the index number 
of all farm products as of June 15, 1939, 
is 89, while the prices paid by farmers 
for all commodities is 121; that we are 
piling up huge surpluses of cotton, wheat 
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and corn; that hog production is increas- 
ing to the danger point; and that farm 
prices generally are slumping despite a 
tremendous program of government aid. 

It is becoming more and more appar- 
ent, either that the trade agreement pro- 
gram is basically unsound or that our 
negotiators, all free trade zealots, failed 
to get any substantial concessions in re- 
turn for the surrender of the rich Amer- 
ican market. 


A case in point is Great Britain, a 
large importer of agricultural products. 
The trade agreement with that country, 
effective January 1, 1939, was heralded as 
a major achievement for the benefit of 
American agricultural producers. But 
the record shows that for the first four 
months of the year our exports to that 
country decreased $32,469,000, mostly in 
agricultural products, while imports from 
that country gained $11,004,000. A nice 
trade—for Great Britain. 


A recent release of the Department of 
Agriculture states that American farm- 
ers have about 30,000,000 surplus acres 
for which they lack markets. Why not 
give them the domestic market? It has 
been estimated that in 1937 it would have 
taken 87,234,280 acres to have produced 
the agricultural products, many of them 
directly competitive, imported into this 
country. 

Likewise, our industrial production 
has failed to keep pace with that of major 
countries of the world. A recent survey 
indicated that in 1938 the United States 
ranked seventeenth in the world, using 
1929 as the base year, or 100 per cent. 


This country became the greatest na- 
tion of the world under a protective tar- 
iff policy. If we are going to maintain 
that position we will need to go back to 
a policy of proved soundness or very ma- 
terially stiffen the demands for real con- 
cessions from foreign countries. Fur- 
ther experimentation under the present 
policy, with an apparent ultimate free- 
trade objective, at the same time that 
tax burdens are being sharply increased 
by legislative edict, can bring only ruin. 
It is time that American agriculture and 
industry receive the full support of ad- 
ministration officials in protecting the 
American market. No other step can 
allay the fears that now exist on every 
hand and that paralyze business initia- 
tive and efficiency. 


WHAT FIXES THE PRICE? 


HE “PRODUCER” ASKED THIS 
question editorially two months ago: 
“What Fixes the Price?” We said: 


“Does the price of fat cattle in the 
market today determine the price of 
dressed beef on the rail a week hence, 
or does the price of dressed beef as it 
leaves the rail for consuming centers 
determine the price of live cattle a week 
from now?” 

The question, we said, had _ been 
argued pro and con, but had finally re- 
solved itself under the packer promise 


that the producer was paid for his live 
stock what the product would bring 
minus costs and a reasonable profit. 


Then we cited a commission house 
letter that said in part that “packers 
in purchasing their supplies last week 
did so anticipating a lower dressed mar- 
ket this week which up to this time has 
failed to materialize.” 


This, we said, would indicate depart- 
ure from the packer promise referred 
to; that such method of price setting, 
based on packer guess, would likely re- 
sult in the producer getting the worst 
of the guess. 

We said that the producer’s main 
complaint of the market is that fluctua- 
tions are too violent and oftentimes not 
justified by any corresponding fluctua- 
tions in the dressed market. We refer- 
red to a two months’ period when there 
was a lot of movement in the cattle 
prices, with a downward trend, while 
the dressed prices were remarkably 
steady throughout. 

We said that “the greatest service 
the packing industry could render live- 
stock producers would be to take steps 
to eliminate unnecessary and unjustified 
fluctuation in the prices of live animals.” 

The evil still continues, however. In 
one of the farm dailies of June 26 ap- 
peared this heading: “Cattle Supply 
Picks Up; Prices on Most Beef Under 
Pressure,” with the subheading read- 
ing: “Greatest Decline on Weighty 
Steers—Loss on Other Killers Only 
Moderate.” Right below, in the same 
column, came another heading—“Whole- 
sale Beef Prices.” It said: “Quotations 
on dressed beef were marked up % to 1 
cent on the better grades and cuts of 
beef in Swift and Company’s wholesale 
price list for the week of June 26.” 

We repeat what we said two months 
ago: It would seem that something 
might be accomplished by a round-table 
discussion of this matter, with all par- 
ties interested sitting in. It would also 


seem that an explanation might be 
forthcoming. 


PIGS BY THE MILLION 


HE COUNTRY HAS JUST HAD 

another graphic illustration of the 
difficulties of a nationally planned agri- 
culture. No sooner has one emergency 
been dealt with and drastic measures in- 
voked either to curtail production or to 
dispose of already created surpluses than 
another equally serious emergency de- 
velops. In fact, many people are begin- 
ning to believe that national planning 
along this line has little effect other than 
to develop a vicious and ever-widening 
circle; the efforts resorted to seem not 
permanently to cure any given situation 
but instead to permit and in fact encour- 
age some other competitive product soon 
getting out of hand. 


During the past year there have been 
meetings held in various parts of the 
country, sponsored largely by those who 
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have a selfish interest in promoting in- 
creased live-stock numbers but unfortu- 
nately backed by unsuspecting college 
officials, urging farmers to increase their 
live-stock production, and especially their 
hog production. At one of these meet- 
ings a remarkable program was submit- 
ted to the public, one part of which advo- 
cated the growing of more live stock to 
consume the feed produced while another 
phase advocated the growing of more 
feed to feed the live stock. At that 
time the AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
gave warning that such meetings were 
unnecessary, that live-stock production 
ordinarily followed natural trends, and 
that farmers could be counted upon to 
produce all the pigs that the market and 
the feed supplies available would war- 
rant. Under the stimulus of such move- 
ments many farmers not ordinarily live- 
stock minded purchase breeding stock 
entirely out of line, raise a crop or two, 
are disappointed at the outcome, and 
then unload to the embarrassment of 
everyone else regularly engaged in the 
business. 


We must confess that at the time this 
warning was given we had no idea that 
our prediction would so soon come true. 
However, the estimate of the annual pig 
crop as of June 1, 1939, recently reported 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
shows an increase of 20 per cent in the 
spring crop compared with last year, 
with 52,000,000 pigs reported against 
43,000,000 a year ago. Furthermore, it 
is estimated that the number of sows to 
farrow this fall is 16 per cent greater 


DO YOU WANT 


THE RIGHT 


ANSWER... 
right now? 


than last year, when the fall pig crop 
exceeded 27,000,000 head. If the fall 
crop comes through on about an average 
basis, the total production for the year is 
indicated to be somewhere between 83,- 
000,000 and 84,000,000 pigs, compared 
with 71,000,000 a year ago—and this is 
just too many pigs, no matter how you 
look at it. 


The greatest factor in this sharp in- 
crease in production is the fact that dur- 
ing recent months the corn-hog ratio has 
been favorable to pork producers, largely 
because corn has been selling far below 
parity price. Whether the farmers are 
raising the pigs to eat the corn or the 
corn to feed the pigs, the outlook now is 
that there is too much of both in sight. 
Recently Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace announced that farmers having corn 
stored as collateral for government loans 
might apply for a twelve-month exten- 
sion when loans fall due August 1. That, 
of course, is to keep the 257,000,000 bush- 
els so stored off the market at this time. 
If anything like a normal crop is pro- 
duced this year, with the large sign-up 
for the 1939 program induced by these 
liberal government loans, it would appear 
that we are fast heading in the direction 
of a government-owned undisposable corn 
surplus which will soon rival the cotton 
problem. Even the 83,000,000 or 84,- 
000,000 pigs will have to work overtime 
to make any inroads on such a surplus, 
and if they do create a tremendous over- 
supply of pork and lard, what will be 
done with that product? We must re- 
member that we do not have the export 
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outlets for pork products that we en- 
joyed fifteen years ago when we could 
handle an annual pig crop of 80,000,000 
to 84,000,000 pigs. 

As one means of meeting the threat 
of too many pigs, Secretary Mollin of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion recently wired Secretary Wallace 
suggesting that he pay a premium for 
hogs marketed at certain fixed light 
weights in order to hold down the pro- 
duction of both pork and lard. Funds 
for this purpose are already available 
under the provision for ear-marking 30 
per cent of customs duties. While this 
would help solve the pork surplus prob- 
lem, it would not solve the corn surplus 
problem; and unless the American mar- 
ket is reserved to the American produc- 
er to the full extent of his ability to sup- 
ply it, we are going to have a recurrence 
of surplus problems, first in one com- 
modity and then in another, until Amer- 
ica finally gets tired of planned agricul- 
ture which does not pan out according to 
schedule and adopts a less complicated 
and more workable agricultural program. 


‘PETTY LARCENY, INDEED!’ 


HE McCARRAN NATIONAL ANI- 

mal theft bill, written by men who 
know the rustling problem facing stock- 
men, seemed to offer a method of helping 
to solve a difficult problem. It was 
passed by Congress but the President 
vetoed it. 

Prairie Farmer, in an editorial on the 
subject, refers to the President’s veto 
message. Included in it was the sugges- 
tion that it was not appropriate for 
federal men to be concerned with “petty 
larceny.” “These words are very famil- 
iar to us here at Prairie Farmer, and we 
are tired of them. In the beginning of 
Prairie Farmer’s campaign against rural 
crime, we found the first problem was to 
convince the state’s attorneys that this 
type of stealing was important. ‘Petty 
larceny’ was what we heard over and 
over again. Small business, they said, 
to be wasting time trying to prosecute 
some fellow for stealing a hen. 


“So Prairie Farmer started to collect 
the facts. We spent thousands of dol- 
lars and a great deal of time making 
surveys. We proved that the aggregate 
of farm stealing is far greater than all 
the losses from bank robberies. We 
proved that these thieves are organized 
in gangs, as powerful and as dangerous 
as the much publicized city gangsters. 
We proved that they carry loaded guns, 
and when cornered they quickly become 
heartless murderers. We proved that 
these same gangsters who systematically 
steal cattle, poultry, hogs, grain are 
allied with a dozen other sorts of crime. 
Cases of rape, torture, extortion, dealing 
in narcotics, kidnaping all trace to the 
same filthy mess. Petty larceny! Don’t 
talk to us of petty larceny when we have 
seen the records of the men engaged in 
this business!” 
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WASHINGTON 


HOW-DOWN ON NEUTRALITY 
~ legislation finally came when the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
voted twelve to eleven to postpone action 
on the subject until next year. The 
President then submitted to Congress a 
message asking for the legislation, in- 
cluding a request for repeal of the exist- 
ing provisional arms embargo at this 
session; later he abandoned hopes of 
getting anywhere. A House-approved 
resolution had embodied the cash-and- 
carry and other features of Secretary 
Hull’s program but carried, against ad- 
ministration wishes, a limited arms em- 
bargo. . . . When Congress quits, early 
in August, it is expected to leave behind 
as unfinished business also the amend- 
ments to the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act, general tax revision, and taxation 
on income from state and federal securi- 
ties. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION 


President Roosevelt on July 1 signed 
the record agricultural appropriation bill, 
totaling $1,194,488,6338. Some of the 
money is to go for non-farming sub- 
sidiaries of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but most will be used for subsidies 
to farmers, the most important forms 
of which are conservation payments to 
induce farmers to follow government 
soil conservation practices; parity pay- 
ments, which are designed to bring 
farmers’ income as close as possible to 
1909-14 average prices; and farm sur- 
plus disposal. The President reminded 
Congress that it should provide extra 
revenue to finance $283,960,000 of un- 
budgeted items included in the act. Un- 
budgeted items were $225,000,000 for 
parity payments and $113,000,000 for 
disposal of surpluses. 


TRANSPORTATION 


A new transportation bill, bringing 
water carriers under the jurisdiction of 
the ICC and authorizing an investigation 
of regional freight rate differentials, has 
been drafted by the House Interstate 
Commerce Subcommittee, according to 
Chairman Lea, of California. The bill 
would unify federal regulation of rail, 
water, and motor carriers under the ICC; 
authorize carriers themselves to initiate 
consolidation plans; permit intrastate 
motor carriers to transport interstate 
shipments within a state in certain in- 
stances without ICC approval; give the 
commission power to fix both maximum 
and minimum rates. Proponents of the 
bill are pushing it for conference with 
the Senate group. 


MONEY BILL 


Reversing its stand on June 26, which 
nullified the House money bill in its ap- 
proval of presidential authority to de- 
value the dollar and to purchase domes- 
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tic and foreign silver, the Senate, on 
July 5, in a conference report, handed 
those powers back to the President; it 
increased the statutory price of silver to 
71.11 cents an ounce. Enactment of the 
measure also means that the President 
is authorized to continue to operate the 
$2,000,000,000 stabilization fund to pro- 
tect the dollar in international exchange. 
The bill received presidential signature 
the following day. A pending proposal 
is before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to prevent government 
purchase of foreign silver. 


CORN LOAN 


Secretary Wallace has announced that 
farmers having corn stored as collateral 
for government loans might apply for a 
twelve-month extension when loans fall 
due August 1. Farmers now have 257,- 
127,595 bushels stored under 271,315 
loans at the rate of 57 cents a bushel. 
Secretary Wallace said extending the 
loans was to keep the grain as a reserve 
for use in later years, when a drought 
might cut crops short, and to prevent 
“wide price and supply fluctuations.” 


MONOPOLY 


In a preliminary report the National 
Monopoly Investigating Committee has 
recommended strengthening of anti-trust 
and patent laws to curb a tendency to- 
ward concentration of control of the 
American economic system in the hands 
of a few men. The committee said, as 
quoted by the United Press, that “re- 
sources required for economic endeavor 
are becoming increasingly difficult for 
the ordinary enterpriser to obtain.” Con- 
centration of economic power and wealth 
“is accompanied by increasing unemploy- 
ment and narrowing markets.” Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, 
chairman of the committee, said that the 
inquiry had not gone far enough to war- 
rant extensive specific legislative recom- 
mendations, but that the committee felt 
that the anti-trust and patent laws 
should be strengthened. 


LENDING PROGRAM 


The President’s multi-billion dollar 
long-term government lending program, 
designed to revitalize business and in- 
dustry, got a boost when the House 
Banking and Currency Committee re- 
ported favorably a Senate-approved 
measure which provides for an increase 
from $800,000,000 to $1,600,000,000 in 
bond-issuing authorization of the United 
States housing authority. The housing 
bill is one of two measures to carry out 
the lending program. The $2,660,000,000 
Barkley-Stegall self-liquidating projects 
bill, now under committee consideration, 
is the other. The program includes pro- 
vision to earmark $1,000,000 for use of 
the government Export-Import Bank to 


promote trade; lending of $500,000,000 
for expansion of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration’s program for tenant pur- 
chases, rehabilitation, etc.; leasing of 
equipment to railroads; promoting toll 
roads and bridges with a $750,000,000 
fund. 


WPA 


Repercussions of WPA strikes in Con- 
gress jarred forth attempts in both 
houses to restore the prevailing wage 
displaced by a WPA security wage in 
the relief bill for 1940 signed by the 
President. The attempts, however, are 
apparently doomed to failure. The relief 
appropriation act increases relief money 
to $1,750,000,000, abolishes the federal 
theater projects, and imposes penalties 
on relief officials interfering in politics. 
The new wage provisions require work- 
ers to put in 130 hours a month for the 
same pay they formerly received for 
about half that time. ... WPA officials 
have begun an extensive roll-cutting pro- 
gram involving the dismissal of approxi- 
mately 650,000 workers by September 1. 


TAX BILL 


“Nuisance taxes” and the 3-cent postal 
rate were continued for two years more 
when President Roosevelt signed the 
1940 tax bill. Provisions of the bill are 
an 18 per cent income tax on corpora- 
tions with incomes in excess of $25,000 
annually; retention of current rates for 
corporations; repeal of the $2,000 limita- 
tion on capital losses; permission for 
firms after January 1 to carry over their 
net business operating losses for a two- 
year period to be applied as deductions 
from gross income; provisions by which 
corporations in unsound financial condi- 
tions may retire their bonds at market 
prices without being taxed on the trans- 
actions. 


WHEAT SUBSIDY 


Payment by the government of a sub- 
sidy on wheat sold abroad will be con- 
tinued for the present, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. The govern- 
ment paid an average of 26 cents a 
bushel on 85,000,000 bushels shipped 
abroad in the marketing year which 
ended June 30. Hope is expressed that 
after the international wheat advisory 
committee meeting in London the prob- 
lem of subsidization of exports will be 
settled. The question of the feasibility 
of a marketing agreement to divide the 
world market among surplus producing 
nations is to be considered by the com- 
mittee. 


BARTER 


The United States and Great Britain 
have signed a barter agreement provid- 
ing for exchange of 600,000 bales of 
American cotton for approximately 175,- 
000,000 pounds of rubber. Legislation 
authorizing disposal of surplus cotton 
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now held under loans made to growers 
is needed before the American govern- 
ment can carry out its end of the bar- 
gain. Legislation granting such author- 
ity, passed by the Senate, is pending 
before a house committee. 


FSCC PURCHASES FOR YEAR 


Preliminary reports of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation show 
that during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1939, the corporation purchased near- 
ly 1,700,000,000 pounds of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities at a cost of approx- 
imately $66,000,000, including freight 
and handling charges. These commodi- 
ties, with the exception of 15,500,000 
pounds of cotton and cotton ticking, were 
foodstuffs, and have been donated to wel- 
fare agencies in forty-eight states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands for distribution to 
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families on relief rolls. During the fiscal 
year the FSCC purchased thirty-eight 
different commodities, including 79,000,- 
000 pounds of dried beans, 122,000,000 
pounds of butter, 171,990,000 pounds of 
corn meal, 3,210,000 dozen fresh eggs, 
1,950,000 boxes of grapefruit, 58,500,000 
cans of grapefruit juice, 13,900,000 
pounds of dry skim milk, 61,200,000 
quarts of fluid milk, 1,800,000 boxes of 
oranges, 10,000,000 pounds of dried 
peaches, 2,264,000 bushels of white pota- 
toes, 20,100,000 pounds of raisins, 66,- 
600,000 pounds of white cereal, 178,000,- 
000 pounds of white flour, and 61,740,000 
pounds of whole wheat flour. In addition 
to these foods the corporation bought 
28,000 bales of cotton and 3,798,000 yards 
of cotton ticking for use by the welfare 
agencies in making bedding. An aver- 
age of 2,800,000 families, or 10,446,000 
people, received surplus foods every 
month during the first eleven months of 
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the fiscal year. Welfare agencies also 
use surplus foods in free school lunches 
for undernourished children of low-in- 
come families. 


TRANSFER 


Meat grading, live-stock market re- 
ports, administration of the Packers and 
Stock Yards Act, and related federal ac- 
tivities have been transferred from vari- 
ous bureaus of the Department of Agri- 
culture to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service—a new unit, of which C. W. 
Kitchen is chief. The marketing service’s 
activities embrace (1) collection and 
dissemination of crop and _ live-stock 
production statistics; (2) gathering and 
reporting of current market information 
from terminal markets, shipping points, 
and producing sections; (3) standardiza- 
tion and inspection and a uniform sys- 
tem for measuring and gradations in 
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Surrounded by the best feeding territory in the United 
States, the Sioux City Market offers unexcelled oppor- 
tunities to cattlemen for the marketing of their live stock. 





SHIP TO SIOUX CITY 





Every Modern Facility for Your Convenience 
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quality of farm and food products; (4) 
research and demonstration in standard- 
ization, grading, preparation for market, 
handling, and other related phases of 
marketing; (5) administration of “rules 
for fair play” in merchandising of farm 
commodities. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


Amendment to the Taylor Grazing 
Act, pushed by Senator McCarran and 
Representative Dempsey, which writes 
into the law itself the powers, duties, 
etc., of the advisory boards, thus assur- 
ing permanency of the benefits of the 
boards to the live-stock industry, has 
been approved by Congress and signed 
by the President. 


OILS AND FATS 


The Philippine bill as reported by the 
House, in so far as it affects oils and 
fats, would specifically prevent the quota 
of 200,000 tons of Philippine coconut oil 
entering this country from exemption of 
present 3-cent excise taxes. Coconut oil 
tax refunds under the bill may not be 
applied as a subsidy to Philippine pro- 
ducers but may be used for “facilities 
for better curing of copra or for bona 
fide production loans to Philippine copra 
producers.” 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Liberalization of the Social Security 
Act to bring in hundreds of thousands of 
additional workers under its benefits but 
to freeze pay-roll taxes at the present 1 
per cent rate for the next three years, 
thus saving taxpayers an estimated 


_ $825,000,000, is provided in a Senate and 


House approved bill in conference. The 
amendments include provision for addi- 
tional payments to widows; start of old- 
age insurance payments in 1940 instead 
of 1942; increases for workers retiring 
in early years of the system; and $25 a 
month for needy aged. 


BOND PROVISION STRENGTHENED 


Market agencies and dealers at stock 
yards will soon be required to set forth 
in their bonds the names of those for 
whom they hold themselves out to be re- 
sponsible. The regulation, promulgated 
by Chief C. W. Kitehen of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, will became ef- 
fective September 1. 


FARM HIRED HELP 


The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that during 1938 farmers paid 
out in cash wages to hired help $556,- 
000,000. They furnished board and lodg- 
ing valued at $137,000,000, and supplied 
other perquisites amounting to $65,000,- 
000 more, making a total of $758,000,- 
000. This amounts to roughly one-tenth 
of the cash income of American agricul- 
ture, with benefit payments included. 
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MARKETS 


LIVE STOCK PRICES 
BATTLE A BEAR RAID 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 





EAR RAIDING IN EVERY 

branch of the live-stock market is 
insistent and effective. The resultant 
shrinkage in values is appreciable, mate- 
rially curtailing the flow of currency 
from the markets to producing centers. 
Everything wearing hides, bristles, and 
wool is affected. Among the depressing 
influences in the case of cattle may be 
enumerated: 


A substantial accretion to beef supply 
since the third-quarter Canadian quota 
became available. 


A larger proportion of long-fed bul- 
locks exceeding 1,100 pounds than dis- 
tributive trade can absorb without gen- 
erating sales resistance. 

Early arrivals of pasture cattle from 
the Southwest. 

Lack of selling force behind beef. 

Curtailment of demand for old-style 
Boston-weight steers at New England 
points. 

Efforts to unload a heavy cold storage 
stack of poultry. 

Abundance of fresh poultry and fish; 
cheap eggs and dairy products. 


The hog market cracked under weight 
of offerings and inability to hold lard 
stocks down. Cheap pork was detrimen- 
tal to the sale of beef, consumers taking 
it in enormous quantities. 

A heavy movement of southern hogs 
that killed the market down that way 
for heavy-bellies and threw a weighty 
poundage of light fresh meat into the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Continued heavy imports of European 
canned pork, mainly from Poland. 

In the case of lambs, drought on the 
Pacific coast and Texas and in a lesser 
degree the Northwest were factors re- 
sponsible for an artificial market which 
broke the moment eastern lambs, mainly 
from Kentucky, Tennessee, and the Vir- 
ginias, invaded the eastern market. 

In addition to these handicaps, indus- 
trial disturbances, WPA layoffs and 
strikes, and a score of minor influences, 
including high temperatures, were effec- 
tive. Hot weather stimulates consump- 
tion of cooked meats, canned and other- 
wise, also domestic and foreign sausage. 


Yearlings Have Play 


By mid-July killers were purchasing 
the bulk of their steers in an $8.50 to 
$10.25 range. To beat the latter figure, 
quality and condition in combination were 
essential, and the $8 to $8.50 kinds 
showed evidence of a grain cross. Year- 
lings always had the play, occasionally 
claiming the top price, other than that 
paid for the occasional consignment from 
Fred Attebery’s Nebraska feed-lot that 
sold from $14 at the outset down to 
$11.25. 

Heavy steers—1,200 pounds up—were 
never popular, $9.25 to $9.75 buying them 
up by the thousand. Not that they were 
superabundant, as eastern shipping de- 
mand waned and few were ample to go 
around. Straggling consignments of 
“elephants” experienced difficulty in get- 
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ting over the scales. Heavy Alberta 
steers—1,505 pounds—that would have 
been worth $11.25 while the second-quota 
contingent was running dropped to $9.10, 
the pick of the Canuck crop selling at 
$9.40. Most of the Canadians were 
dressed at Chicago, as New York and 
Boston turned them down. 


Yearlings and light steers, yearling 
type, resisted the decline until mid-July, 
when the market became comatose. Only 
heifers escaped, steers in mixed consign- 
ments selling at heifer prices. Not that 
heifers were abnormally scarce, demand 
for light beef, especially by the coterie 
of small packers and city butchers, prop- 
ping the price list. Frequently these 
buyers cleaned up the day’s supply of 
light cattle of both sexes before the re- 
mainder of the run secured recognition; 
frequently big steers were carried over- 
night and over the week-end. 


Heifers sold up to $10.10, the bulk of 
the fed supply at $9 to $9.75, a basis on 
which they always had a dependable 
market, killers taking short-fed heifers 
down to $8 with equal greed. To secure 
condition they bought heifer weight, al- 
though showing marked preference for 
750- to 850-pounders, confirming demand 
for featherweight cuts and roasts. 


Rode For a Fall] 


Cow trade had been riding for a fall, 
and got it, prices declining 50 to 75 cents 
per cwt. after a prolonged period of 
scarcity. Canner and cutter grades, es- 
pecially the latter, useful for cheap beef 
trade, resisted the decline. A $4.50 to 
$5.75 trade in antiquated dairy cows 
looked out of line with beef cows at $6 
to $6.50, but the moment killers had 
access to a few low-cost grass steers they 
“pulled the plug.” Low-grade grass 
steers, in competition with cows, sold at 
$6.50 to $6.75; good 1,100-pound Kansas 
grassers, at $7.25, and desirable 1,185- 
pound grassers at $7.85, strings of grass 
steers going over the scales at $6.85 to 
$7.50. Early arrivals of southwestern 
grass steers were prematurely picked, 
the beef cutting dark. 

All this is in the nature of seasonal 
adjustment, of which there is more to 


follow. A market on which merely 
warmed-up light steers were ready sale 
at $8.50 to $8.75 while chunks of beef 
cashed at $9 to $9.25 may be considered 
irregular and temporary. Scarcity of 
the former and plenty of the latter fur- 
nish ample explanation. 


Calamity in Hogs 


The mid-summer hog market is a 
calamity, lending credence to Secretary 
Wallace’s forecast of a $5 market on 
the new pig crop at maturity. The gov- 
ernment estimate of a 20 per cent in- 
crease in spring farrowing was any- 
thing but a bullish influence; lard con- 
tinued to pile up in June with certainty 
of a heavy “make” in July and August 
and a new “low” on the season’s produc- 
tion each week. At the bottom of the 
slump, $7 was the practical Chicago top. 
Even then the market had no more sense 
of direction than a firecracker. Heavy 
packing cows sold down to $4 per cwt., 
creating the widest spread between 
“orass widows” and choice light shipping 
shoats—practically $3 per cwt.—in many 
a long day, $6 to $6.50 taking a large 
share of the butchers. This seriously 
impaired the previous velvety corn-hog 
ratio, although the profit margin was 
not wiped out. 


Somewhat significant is the fact that 
while June hog slaughter was 25 per cent 
in excess of June, 1938, meat stocks de- 
creased, which is indicative of heavy 
fresh and cured pork consumption, al- 
though heavy-bellies accumulated, reflect- 
ing a contracting southern market for 
“nigger” meats, incidentally developing a 
distribution problem for northern pack- 
ers who have no difficulty in clearing 
light bacon and hams. The remedy is 
obvious; big hogs are in the same cate- 
gory as heavy cattle and overweight 
lambs. 


Lambs Break 


A break of $1 to $1.50 per cwt. in 
lambs in a single week at mid-July was 
logical as the new crop movement at- 
tained volume. Eleven-dollar spring 
lambs previously dropped to $9 on this 
slump as Tennessee and Kentucky dump- 
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ed their ovine wares into the Atlantic 
seaboard market. A $7.25 to $8 market 
for fed Texas yearlings also curled up, 
fat sheep (ewes) dropping to $2.50 to 
$3.25. Opinion around the sheep-house 
is decidedly bearish, as eastern lambs 
will run freely all through September 
and the movement from Washington and 
Idaho must be reckoned with. Lamb 
worked into the same category as beef 
—too costly to suit the purse of the 
average housewife, who switched to 
cheaper meat. But for Texas and Cali- 
fornia droughts, the lamb market would 
not have attained the lofty altitude of 
June and early July, when it rode hard 
for a fall. 


Wholesale costs of meats are constant- 
ly shifting; retail prices, especially in 
public eating-house service, are as im- 
movable as the law of the Medes and 
Persians. There may be some excuse 
for delay in price adjustment, as meats 
in the cooler purchased at higher prices 
must be liquidated, but tardy recognition 
of a new and lower scale of wholesale 
cost arouses consumer ire. Retailers 
have a reasonable alibi in a multitude of 
new taxes, labor union exactions in the 
matter of wages, and other impositions. 
Restaurateurs also put up the same ex- 
cuses when taken to task, but producers 
cannot be reconciled to the frequently 
outrageous spread in wholesale and over: 
the-counter cost of meats—an evil of 
many years standing for which no appar- 
ent remedy exists. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 


Stock cattle prices have been surpris- 
ingly well maintained during the slump 
in the major branch of the market, which 
has materially contracted beef makers’ 
margins, but potential demand is unim- 
paired. When heavy steers broke, feed- 
ers curbed their clamor for fleshy two- 
way cattle, letting them fall into killers’ 
laps on a 25- to 40-cent decline, but 
bovine midgets did not budge. At in- 
terior sales thousands of light calves 
were “dollared off” at prices estimated 
at $11 per cwt. or better. At Omaha, 
select packages of calves sold at $11 to 
$12 per cwt., and at Chicago $10 was 
paid for long-age calves. Prices at in- 
terior sales are suspiciously high; how 
much too high cannot be determined until 
the final stage of the operation is reach- 
ed, but the demand is insistent for light 
cattle, although the 750- to 850-pound 
type looks to be the best bet, as few 
have been going to feed-lots and a time 
may come when the present excessive 
grist of big steers will drop out of the 
picture. 


An accepted opinion is that heifer 
calves will sell around $9, and steers $10 
per cwt., when the crop is ready to move, 
if not earlier. They can be bought in 
Colorado and Wyoming that way now, 
especially where feed is short; but Texas 
is asking $10.25 for the No. 1 type calves 
and standing pat. Feeders show a mark- 
ed disposition to ignore quality for price 
to hold down the initial investment, on 
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the theory that condition will be the 
price-making factor next winter. Several 
strings of 800-pound steers have cost 
$8.60 at Chicago recently. At one time 
they were worth $9, and those taking 
them enjoy a reputation for sagacity, as 
they will put on cheap grass gains be- 
fore new corn is ready to poke into their 
digestive organs. However, they are 
unpopular at the moment, killers get- 
ting them when they carry a beef cover- 
ing attractive on the rail. 


Little Cattle Wanted 


The scramble for little cattle is nation- 
wide. A Chicago man who went to 
Louisiana recently with a search warrant 
for 5,000 yellowhammers to condition at 
acorn cannery did not bag a single beast, 
discovering that feeders cleaned up the 
visible supply last year, incidentally get- 
ting good property, as the entire package 
realized prices out of line with qualitied 
fat steers this year. 


Asking a negro what became of the 
thousands of distressed western cows 
sent south by the government during the 
drought, he was told: “Boss, some of 
them cows died; the rest they never 
could find,” leaving the inference that 
the habitants beefed them the moment 
they fleshed up. This is merely another 
case of throwing good money to the little 
birds, as the expense incidental to acqui- 
sition, transportation, and feed was 
enormous. Certainly a private individ- 
ual would have justified a psychological 
examination, if he did the same thing. 
However, few “yellows” will be garnered 
by northern feeders this season. In- 
stead, they are buying Mexicans, and 
will buy more, probability being that the 
heavy importation of calves and year- 
lings from below the Rio Grande this 
year will be absorbed at high prices. 
Some of them at least are a doubtful 
purchase, owing to age, horns, and lack 
of desirable ancestry, probably the re- 
sult of crossing mediocre bulls with Span- 
ish type cows; but feeders are in a mood 
to buy blue chips and will grab anything 
wearing a hide under 350 pounds, encour- 
aged by local bankers with stacks of idle 
money they are anxious to put to work. 
In many instances they are loaning the 
full purchase price of such bovine prop- 
erty on the theory that with low-cost 
gains they will grow into enough money 
to repay the loan regardless of what 
they realize at the finished stage. 


This expectancy is justified by current 
sales of 700- to 800-pound white-face 
Mexican bred steers at $9 to $9.25 to 
killers who cotton to the weight. Having 
attained a measure of growth, they fat- 
ten easily and at low cost. Killers are 
partial to them, as the product sells 
readily, cutting red on an adequate corn 
crib cross. Southwestern pastures are 
carrying unenumerated thousands of 
light Mexicans that will get the feeder’s 
glad hand next fall, disappearing into 
the 1940 beef supply, and, unless some 
fortuitous development comes around, 
will be money-makers. 
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Speculators Active 


Speculators are credited with options 
on a considerable percentage of the 
calves and yearlings in the visible south- 
western stocker supply. The options 
are narrow and could be ignored with- 
out heavy loss, but the bulk of the sup- 
ply will be taken over. Speculators are 
unprecedentedly active in stocker trade, 
having established cross-roads markets 
all over the hinterland, where the per- 
suasive arguments of the auctioneer 
churn the ambient atmosphere. What 
service the speculator furnishes is in the 
sphere of debate; that he gets a profit 
in his go-between act seems obvious, as 
he is staying in the game. Eventually, he 
often goes broke. He is catering to a 
new element—the odd-lot beef-maker, 
whose name is legion—and has become a 
keen competitor of the so-called “regu- 
lar.” Thousands of these in-and-outers 
handling bunches of two or three head 
to a truck load are fortified by profits 
on last winter’s operations, especially in 
the dairy sections of Illinois, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, where milk cows are not pay- 
ing their board. They ignore quality, 
furnishing an outlet for common and 
mediocre steers and heifers. One profit- 
able season has given him courage; a 
loss will shake him out, but meanwhile 
he is a stout prop under replacement 
prices. 


Stock Cattle Safe 


As the region east of the Missouri 
River is assured a corn crop plus abun- 
dance of grass, hay, and other roughage, 
no serious break in stock-cattle prices is 
possible. Missouri, in the dry belt for a 
prolonged period, is back in the produc- 
tive area, southern Iowa has feed in 
abundance, and everywhere east of the 
Mississippi River bovine sustenance is a 


drug. Feeders may howl over narrowing 
margins, but they will buy cattle just as 
long as economical gains are assured. 
The waiting list is long, and those on it 
will become impatient as husking time 
nears. 

Many are switching from cattle to 
lambs. Grass grows cheap wool, which 
accounts for a heavy movement of $5 to 
$5.50 Texas yearlings to Corn Belt pas- 
tures. These are being grassed until 
new corn is ready, reaching market early 
in the winter. A $7 to $7.25 market for 
feeding lambs on the range is expectan- 
cy. At Omaha, as high as $9 has been 
paid recently, $8.25 to $8.50 for consid- 
erable numbers. The thin end of the 
northwestern lamb crop may be conspic- 
uous, but feeders will take it. Growers 
are stiff in their ideas of values, and it 
is up to feeders to come across. 


MEAT PRICES 


An unsatisfactory meat distribution 
situation is susceptible to various inter- 
pretations. Live stock passing from 
producers to processors is far short of 
the consumption goal. No convincing 
explanation of the vagaries of meat dis- 
tribution has ever been made; its dips, 
angles, and sinuosities—to borrow from 
mineralogical vernacular—pass under- 
standing. 

Certain national and uncontrollable 
forces dominate both production and dis- 
tribution. Consumer demand is as fickle 
as the weather, dominated mainly by 
price. Consumers have a confirmed hab- 
it of switching to cheaper competitive 
comestibles. 

Animal foods, and, for that matter, 
all others, move across the retailer’s 
counter into the consumer lap in response 
to selling force, which is essential to 
volume. When a housewife protests 
against price, the versatile salesman in- 


What are calves worth? 


Range cattlemen and Corn Belt feeders are carefully 
analyzing the supply and demand factors and are trying 


to reach a decision on market prices. 


The best informed 


are those who study all the reports of our own Research 
Department and get the facts from a nation-wide live- 
stock marketing organization, with selling agencies on 
twenty-two major and eighteen minor markets. 
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variably suggests “something else,” and 
that is always an article returning max- 
imum profits. The apotheosis of sales- 
manship was reached when a clothes 
vendor sold a widow a suit with two 
pairs of pants in which to plant her hus- 
band. It is a science, as the average 
consumer is congenitally suspicious. 
Right now, when a woman expresses 
dissatisfaction with the price of beef, 
which is high from her viewpoint, also 
lamb, selling even on a more lofty basis, 
the salesman pushes poultry or pork 
products, both relatively and actually 
cheap. Invariably he has the best of the 
argument, which is price. 


Advertising is also a selling influence. 
Whenever any food hits the price ceiling, 
chain stores, which control meat distri- 
bution to an unprecedented extent, elim- 
inate such commodities from their ad- 
vertising lineage, cease including them 
in their “leader” sales. Processors have 
acquired a similar habit. For confirma- 
tion of this, peruse current magazine 
advertising, on which processors spend 
most of their publicity appropriations. 
Both types of ads feature pork and poul- 
try; their canned meat lineage is con- 
Spicuous. Processors have scant interest 
in publicizing beef and ovine products, 
devoting their energies to moving meats 
identified by their brands. In other 
words, they advertised themselves by 
every method known to their ingenious 
copy writers. Advertising must be spe- 
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cific to get results warranting the inci- 
dental expenditure. 


Inning for Dairy Products 


When recently beef and lamb worked 
upward, chain stores featured pork, poul- 
try, and a multifarious glossary of can- 
ned goods, including fish. Cheap dairy 
products, especially cheese, had an 
inning. Restaurateurs followed suit. 
Ask the average waiter, “What’s good 
on the menu today?” and the invariable 
answer is the article currently “pushed.” 
Each and every one of these public serv- 
itors is a salesman whose advice is 
heeded. 


Current advertising discloses scant 
lineage devoted to beef—only lower 
grades getting even beef mention. This 


is adverse to the sale of better grades of 
beef carrying government and packer 
brands, accounting in a large measure 
for the crash in the upper price bracket 
cattle values. Low-grade beef is adver- 
tised at figures considerably below 
wholesale cost of desirable grades, and 
it moves entirely because the price is 
attractive, consumers sacrificing quality 
for cost. Sausage-makers brag ostenta- 
tiously of their swelling sales volume, 
chain stores featuring, not “hot dogs,” a 
prescribed term, but “weenies,’”’ “frank- 
furters,” and other cognomens, avoiding 
sinister content suggestions, plus a score 
of other advertising devices. A score of 
canned meats in the delicacy class have 
invaded the market, none involving the 
use of beef eligible to official grading, 
which accounts for out-of-line cost of 
bulls, discarded dairy cows, “yellowham- 
mer,” “bowwow,” and other low grade 
steers, which buyers scoop up before the 
sun is high, ignoring meritorious beef 
steers meanwhile. 

A storage stock of approximately 70,- 
000,000 pounds of poultry is in keen 
competition with all kinds of animal 
food. Thousands of roadside eating- 
joints specialize in chicken; urban re- 
fectories and dining cars put selling 
force behind “Long Island ducks”—every 
duck regardless of origin gets that ap- 
pellation. A new crop of poultry, prob- 
ably carrying more poundage than the 
last, is coming along. Turkey ranches 
dot the landscape everywhere; countless 
chicken hatcheries distribute their “one 
day old” output in every nook and 
cranny of the hinterland; farm women 
and specialists do the rest. 


No Lag in Imports 


Imported canned meats are cutting a 
wide swath in domestic and restaurant 
economy. Between South American beef 
and European pork these imports invar- 
iably exceed 2,000,000 pounds weekly, 
every ounce displacing so much domestic 
product. That it is popular, prompt dis- 
appearance indicates; otherwise the trade 
would be checked. Canned beef pays 6 
cents per pound duty, ham 3% cents, 
but they are always equal to paying the 
impost. Canned beef enjoys wider dis- 
tribution than pork, as it circulates ev- 
erywhere. Farm and ranch women use 





it; drug stores, in the lunch business in 
a big way, are heavy purchasers. Al- 
though the saloon free lunch, which in 
other days used millions of pounds of 
fresh and corned beef, went into the dis- 
card when the Noble Experiment was 
inaugurated, booze dispensers vend sand- 
wiches in which canned South American 
beef is the major ingredient. Foreign 
canned meat is on the job to stay. 


During the first five months of 1939 
imports of canned beef and veal, the lat- 
ter of inconsequential volume, aggregat- 
ed 33,117,810 pounds, compared with 
34,744,096 pounds during the correspond- 
ing period of 1938; pork imports, mainly 
from Poland, were 22,893,567 pounds, 
compared with 23,517,569—a total close 
to 60,000,000 pounds, which it may be 
contended is infinitesimal compared with 
domestic production; but that every 
scrap of it did not compete with home- 
grown meat would be an absurd conten- 
tion. And there exists possibility of ex- 
pansion of this trade. 


As a sandwich backlog, foreign canned 
meat is a menace. A one-pound can of 
Brazilian canned beef, product of a Chi- 
cago packer, carries on its label instruc- 
tions to divide it into sufficient filler for 
twelve sandwiches. The can costs 15 
cents, making sandwich cost, including 
bread and condiments, less than 2 cents 
each. For these morsels the usual 
charge by drug stores, beaneries, and 
taverns is 15 cents. Enormous profit is 
obvious, and it accounts for popularity of 
the foreign product. 


Cattle feeders are bawling lustily over 
beef cost to consumers. Processors 
prate about wholesale cost reduction of 
which consumers are rarely conscious, 
at least until long after subsidence of 
cooler prices. Sagaciously wholesalers 
avoid criticism of retail price lag for 
publicity, although loquacious in private 
conversation. 


Doing something about it is another 
story. 


ANOTHER HEADACHE 


Premonition of a headache in the 
sphere of crop control production agi- 
tates the atmosphere. Unless all the 
signs are awry, corn will shortly enter 
the list of boners on which wheat, to- 
bacco, cotton, and dairy products already 
figure conspicuously and disastrously. 
Between beneficent nature and a combin- 
ation of human intelligence and energy, 
a corn debacle impends. Acute scarcity 
in 1937 has been reversed. Price peg- 
ging by the loan route has already scored 
a flop; illusion that volume may be con- 
trolled by acreage and live-stock pro- 
duction regulated through the corn crib 
has vanished. Crackpot economies are 
headed for the ash can. 


Just what the corn holdover from 1937 
and 1938 will be, also 1939 production, 
is in the sphere of speculation; but the 
combination in terms of bushels will be 
of unprecedented volume; its disposal, @ 
serious problem. Between increased 
acreage outside the metes and bounds of 
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the Corn Belt proper, where restriction 
has not been applied, taking low-pro- 
duction belt acreage out of corn, inten- 
sifying artificial fertilization, and crowd- 
ing the rows a few inches closer, the 
aggregate yield has been maintained at 
a high level. This year a drought would 
have been a boon to the planners, which 
nature at this stage has denied them. 
There is no precedent for three succes- 
sive big corn crops, but precedents are 
frequently discredited. 


At one stage the crop prospect was 
doubtful, but timely rains came and corn 
went ahead of its seasonal schedule. 
Coincidentally demand diminished, the 
open market price declining to new low 
levels, wagging its thumb at the gov- 
ernment peg—a capacity in which the 
57-cent loan was intended to figure. 
Realization that yield and acreage are 
different propositions ensued. 


Large Scale Fertilization 


The extent to which use of commercial 
fertilization has been utilized to upset 
plans conceived at Bagdad on the Po- 
tomac will be sensed from the fact that 
May sales of corn fertilizer in seventeen 
states were 26 per cent larger this year 
than in 1937. Experiments with ferti- 
lizer in 1938, especially when the grower 
had a 57-cent government buyer, were 
highly profitable. Iowa has entered the 
fertilizer market on a large scale, with 
substantial results. 


While the planners are not definitely 
up against a stone wall, they are walk- 
ing the floor nights seeking escape aper- 
tures or low spots for scaling. Several 
alternatives to a plebiscite on marketing 
quotas are available. Such a plebiscite 
is the course least desirable, as the tem- 
per of growers is uncertain, if not hos- 
tile, and opportunity for such expression 
of opinion is not always satisfactory to 
the planners. 


One alternative is an official declara- 
tion that increased feeding operations— 
mainly on hogs—will absorb surplus 
corn. That course may divide opinion, 
but officialdom may select it as an easy 
way out. Meanwhile “something may 
happen,” setting the crop back to a point 
where downward revision of figures will 
be logical. At the pollination stage the 
outcome is always doubtful. 


But the acreage is there, July condi- 
tion was excellent, and the surplus, vari- 
ously estimated at 700,000,000 to 800,- 
000,000 bushels before the new crop can 
be picked, cannot be ignored. Of this, 
the government is stuck for over 250,- 
000,000 bushels at 57 cents; private hold- 
ers have an even larger quantity, much 
of it acquired with proceeds of 57-cent 
loans, which were responsible for a gi- 
gantic gamble in grain, impossible with- 
out public funds. Grain economists, 
chary of opinion when the loan was 
made, are openly ridiculing it. Even 
the Ames, Iowa, college experts declare 
the effect has exerted a negligible in- 
fluence on price, and they are not given 
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to criticism of current and official necro- 
mancy. 


Offering Loan Renewal 


Already the perturbed planners are 
offering to renew the 57-cent loan at 4 
per cent, offering a bait of 6-cents-per- 
bushel storage charge on corn under 
seal. Some will go along, provided crib 
room is available—but there’s the rub. 
The belt has invested millions of dollars 
in new cribs recently and is disinclined 
to divert more capital into the same 
channel, as construction is costly— 
around 17 cents per bushel—and, as sure 
as the electorate “turns the rascals out” 
at irregular intervals, lean years follow 
fat years, even in the fertile Corn Belt. 
Away back in the last century when 
similar plethora existed and corn dropped 
to 10 and 12 cents per bushel at country 
elevators, the late P. D. Armour executed 
a coup by storing the surplus, but crib 
cost was low then, and a few years later 
added storage went on the country fuel 
pile. History may repeat, but it is as 
tricky as politics. 

The date set by Congress for a plebis- 
cite is definite, and the planners must 
act before this is in type. They are re- 
sourceful, and have several escape alter- 
natives from an inopportune test of 
grower opinion. J. S. Russell, the corn 
sharp of the Des Moines Register, says: 

“The question is whether Corn Belt 
farmers want a corn loan and are willing 
to accept compulsory storage and a cer- 
tain amount of regimentation along 
with it.” 

“Compulsory storage” means sales 
quotas, which in turn mean piling up 
more grief in the future unless “a cer- 
tain amount of regimentation” is applied. 
This in turn means further acreage re- 
striction, possibly a curb on fertilization 
and putting such substitute crops as 
sargo in the soil-depleting category. 
This year’s production of soybeans, sor- 
ghums, and other crops that compete 
with corn in meat making will reach 
records, and filling silos with hay satur- 
ated with molasses will increase the ton- 
nage of corn going to the crib. Evi- 
dently the planners overlooked several 
bad bets. 
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Russell is responsible for this: 


“It would be possible for a referen- 
dum on marketing quotas to lose out in 
the area and the corn loan be denied for 
this year, even though producers in Iowa 
should vote overwhelmingly for it.” 


And that Iowa will not do. In fact, 
the planners have the Hawkeye State 
under suspicion. 


Largely Due to Corn Loan 


All this trouble is cumulative and in a 
large measure the sequence of a boun- 
teous corn loan. Early in 1938 a gal- 
axy of recalcitrants, headed by one Berg, 
organized a protest against corn acreage 
allotments. They dubbed it the Farm- 
ers’ Liberty League, and the thing took, 
huge mass meetings resulting and a ton 
of coin flowed into the treasury at Ma- 
comb, Illinois, headquarters of the 
splurge. Cocksure, the promoters pro- 
posed to organize the entire Corn Belt, 
issue a paper, and raise hell generally; 
but they calculated without AAA ingen- 
uity. Unable to increase corn acreage 
allotments, the crux of the venture, the 
AAA increased bounties, parity pay- 
ments, and other donations in WPA ex- 
travagant fashion, dealt an ace in the 
shape of a 57-cent corn loan, and put 
Berg et al out of business. Now corn 
is worth around 35 cents at interior Iowa 
points, 22 cents under the loan figure, 
generating skepticism. There is impli- 
cation of continuance of the 57-cent loan, 
but, as the 1939 sign-up is 80 to 90 per 
cent of the acreage, a vast increase in 
loan funds will be imperative. In other 
words, the government will buy vastly 
more corn unless an adverse referendum 
kills the loan policy. This may be one 
way out of the dilemma, as blame could 
be placed on the doorstep of recalcitrant 
growers. The proposition has several 
acute angles. 


Further curtailment of corn acreage 
allotments would raise ruction, as 
growers are already remonstrating ve- 
hemently at this season’s appointments. 
The Chicago Tribune, which operates a 
large acreage in Du Page County, IIli- 
nois, alleges unfair discrimination, as- 
serting that township committees resort- 
ed to guessing. The situation calls for 
another sharp acreage cut in 1940. 


Western Stockmen Profit 


Western stock cattle and sheep grow- 
ers are profiting, as, without the swelling 
corn surplus, competition for both species 
would be substantially curtailed. What 
to do with pasture created by corn acre- 
age reduction is still another problem. 


All that has been demonstrated is that 
the best laid plans go awry, that acreage 
and yields are remotely associated, and 
that surpluses have a confirmed habit of 
swelling in much the same fashion as a 
snowball rolling downhill. 

President Roosevelt signed the new 
agricultural appropriation bill under 
protest, accompanied with inquiry as to 
whence the necessary coin is coming 
from. Secretary Wallace has a solution 
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of that problem on the end of his tongue. 
It is commodity processing taxes—a sub- 
ject that provokes live-stock growers and 
feeders to profanity whenever sprung. 
As Professor McChord, of Montana, re- 
marked at the Miles City semi-centennial 
of the state’s stock growers’ association: 
“It is tantamount to shaking a red rag 
at a bull.” 

Mr. Wallace asserts that only such 
processing taxes are needed to perfect 
“the plan.” 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


RECEIPTS— _—e 1938 — ae 
aN a oi coed A 958,243 1,079,463 6,138,017 6,316,437 
RIN kashish ccctusncitnie: palace tie state 517,590 526,590 3,017,170 3,058,565 
TID emesinnscnnesencnnssiimncenessasinanscnnincieeciicaia MGR TE) (ne 12,120,864 
i 1,711,002 1,928,733 10,713,548 11,682,403 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS}— 

RIS kc ee et 352,406 432,343 2,358,569 2,407,206 
RN ce st Sa hs an ee 194,038 182,295 1,104,641 1,022,015 
NN nog a aed Sk a Na cee 559,995 500,421 3,486,838 3,563,791 
ee ee ee eT ea 803,630 861,621 4,760,909 4,969,879 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
RRS ict Nahe a 138,205 189,694 1,066,113 987,486 
IN iid clare ciara gels acs pease 48,703 25,078 319,630 204,913 
ND i 9 a Se aha 43,290 38,138 259,013 225,269 
I iii ts Big ci the 166,800 170,768 956,875 705,188 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
BS iit a Peta ee ee a 778,263 815,786 4,457,154 4,691,943 
I 448,452 475,242 2,692,750 2,800,830 
I a ta A le 3,185,098 2,533,468 19,764,674 16,424,547 
NI -sectsitabincteeectecconsier teat de oft ca caiacat cel 1,401,475 1,405,386 8,307,653 8,783,533 





*Exclusive of calves. jIncludes stockers and feeders. 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK PRICES 


July 17, 1939 June 15, 1939 July 15, 1938 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 lbs.) ....6 9.25-10.00 $ 9.75-11.00 $10.25-12.00 
Slaughter Steers—Good... ..----- 8.50- 9.25 8.75- 9.75 9.25-10.50 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900- <4, 100 Ibs. a pana 9.25-10.00 10.00-11.00 10.25-12.00 
Slaughter Steers—Good......02...22.222......:-00-00- 8.75- 9.25 8.75-10.00 9.00-10.25 


Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 lbs.).... 7.50- 8.50 8.25- 9.00 7.50- 9.50 


Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (550-900 lbs.) 8.75-10.00* 8.75-10.50 9.00-11.50 
Heifers—Good-Choice .......................-.-esseeeee-- 8.75- 9.75 8.75- 9.75 8.75-11.00 
I a ie si acips adi sdaaaS 6.50- 7.00 6.75- 7.50 7.00- 7.75 
Vealers—Good-Choice  ~..........022..2.....csseeeeeeeeee 9.00-10.00 8.00- 9.50 8.00-10.00 
Calves—Go0d-Choice  ..................0cccceecesceece-oe 7.50- 9.00 7.00- 8.50 6.50- 8.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice.... 8.00- 9.50 8.25- 9.50 7.25- 9.25 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med....... 7.00- 8.25 7.25- 8.50 6.25- 7.25 
Hogs—Medium weights (200-250 Ibs.)........ 6.90- 7.207 6.40- 6.65 9.70-10.15 
Spring Lambs—Good-Choice.......................... 9.25- 9.65 9.75-10.10 8.65- 9.65 
Ewes—Good-Choice (shorn) ......................---- 2.75- 3.50 2.60- 3.25 3.00- 3.50 


*500-900 Ibs. 200-240 lbs. 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


July 17, 1939 June 15, 1939 July 15, 1938 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 


Steers—Choice (700 Ibs. up).................... $15.50-16.50 $16.00-17.00 $16.50-18.00 
IIE cesses ssesedabsinnnncbiictacuisiltiniiintan 14.50-15.50 14.50-16.00 15.00-16.50 
Steers—Choice (500-700 Ibs.) .................. 15.50-17.00 16.00-17.00 16.00-18.00 
SSN — iss Sac Sa 14.50-16.00 14.50-16.00 15.00-16.50 
Yearling Steers—Choice..................-.-...--.--+ 16.00-17.00 16.00-17.00 16.00-17.50 
Yearling Steers—Good.....................-.:--00-++ 15.00-16.00 14.50-16.00 15.00-16.00 
TI NN rio oh Oh ch rs se eee 12.00-12.50 12.00-12.50 12.50-13.00 
INIGRET ER —“NCMONOO cso nn os sgt ee 15.00-16.00 13.50-15.00 14.00-15.00 
TN oc hs ed ee ue 14.00-15.00 12.50-13.50 13.00-14.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON— 
Spring Lambs—Choice (all weights)...... 18.50-20.00*  20.00-22.00 18.50-20.00 


Spring Lambs—Good...........02....2....-:..--+++- 17.00-19.00* 19.00-21.00 16.50-18.50 

Yearling Lambs—Good (all weights) ...... SE00TTCO casein 13.00-15.00 

I sini ck isd ecccoetcccsnsnedaniniinaanacinns 9.00-10.00 7.00- 8.00 9.00-10.00 
FRESH PoRK CUTS— 

Loins—8-12-lb. average......................-....-2+0 17.50-19.00 13.50-15.00 22.00-24.00 


*55 lbs. down. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Commodity in Pounds July 1, 1939§ June 1, 1939 July 1, 1988 5-Yr. Average 
I TN iicdiccdcctcccncititiccuncon: 21,875,000 22,124,000 23,343,000 31,599,000 
CUE NN diseitiinccessicermnidbepianny 11,681,000 12,526,000 10,387,000 16,321,000 
Lamb and Mutton.................... 1,822,000 1,791,000 2,148,000 1,853,000 
EEOC POM che 183,699,000 200,894,000 118,212,000 138,969,000 
ROE TE RN oii ctenccenone 91,443,000 85,675,000 77,977,000 80,974,000 
NE I istviititesaen 221,131,000 233,682,000 221,515,000 281,054,000 
DEIOUTIROOUS qnsivccienctscciccncsss 68,326,000 65,136,000 61,945,000 60,400,000 

ER icici 599,977,000 621,828,000 515,527,000 611,170,000 
IN iciiceiess sSleackssncenncchaaialaaaitiaiain 148,169,000 139,336,000 126,066,000 139,556,000 
Peonen PounUry.c..1.<... 67,421,000 66,796,000 53,432,000 52,263,000 
Creamery Buttev...................... 132,370,000; 84,967,000; 121,467,000 88,988,000 
Eggs (case equivalent)............ 10,982,000 9,249,000 10,212,000 11,336,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. tIncludes DPMA, FSCC, and relief holdings. 
§Subject to revision. 
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ACTIVE HIDE MARKET 
AHEAD, WOOL HEALTHY 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


IDE MARKETS SHOW A FIRM 

undertone, with an advancing ten- 
dency. Shoe makers are producing fall 
and winter footwear in considerable vol- 
ume and are buying leather. The “be- 
tween” season is over and an active mar- 
ket is ahead. Uncertainty concerning 
minimum wages has been a handicap, 
but at intervals the hide market takes a 
spurt in which all hands participate. 
Manufacturers anticipate no difficulty in 
getting repeat orders. 

Production of sole leather was reduced 
recently, tanners claiming that inven- 
tories were adequate, but at intervals 
heavy hides move with celerity at frac- 
tionally higher prices. The Chicago 
packer market has been stiff as a cat’s 
back right along, ignoring mild reactions 
in the futures market. 

South American hide markets are 
drifting in seasonal manner. Exports 
from Argentina to the United States 
have attained moderate proportions, the 
existing relationship of prices in the two 
countries indicating no appreciable 
change in the near future. Domestic 
stocks of raw hides and leather have de- 
creased despite importations. 

May-June-July packer hides are sell- 
ing at 12% cents; branded cows, June- 
July, at 11 cents; Colorado steers at 11 


cents; and heavy June-July Texas steers 
at 11% cents. 


Wool Trade Optimistic 


A large volume of wool business is be- 
ing done at eastern concentration points 
and over the hinterland. The market 
shows a healthy undertone, and trade 
opinion is optimistic, prices on the more 
active lines showing an advancing trend. 
June declines have been repaired, worsted 
manufacturers expanding buying oper- 
ations. 

Delaine fleece wools are realizing 28 
to 31 cents, in the grease; combing half 
blood bright fleeces, 29 to 31 cents; half 
blood and three eighths, 31 to 33 cents. 

A considerable volume of graded and 
original bag territory wools is moving 
at 65 to 68 cents, clean, recent sales 
showing a harffening tendency. Graded 
lots of fine wools in which staple and 
good French combing lengths were 
thrown together brought 69 to 70 cents, 
scoured basis. Combing three-eights 
blood moved quite readily at 59 to 62 
cents, scoured basis. Combing quarter 
blood was sold in fair volume at 55 to 57 
cents, scoured basis. Fairly large quan- 
tities of good French combing length fine 
territory wools in original bags moved 
at 65 to 66 cents, scoured basis, and, as 
demand persisted, prices improved from 
this level to 67 and 68 cents, scoured 
basis, on some of the recent sales. Spot 
twelve-months Texas wools are moder- 
ately active at 66 to 70 cents, scoured 
basis; eight-months Texas wools are 
slow at 61 to 63 cents. 
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The major improvement recently is in 
worsted lines, for which late shearing in 
the West was partly responsible. Cloth- 
ing manufacturers are preparing their 
fall lines and should reach their usual 
peak activity in August. Retail clothing 
trade is on a satisfactory basis, creating 
a favorable prospect for replacement of 
distributors’ stocks. Clothing inventories 
are not burdensome, despite increased 
imports from Great Britain under the 
reduced tariff schedule. 


Domestic Stocks Down 


Growers are not under selling pres- 
sure, as domestic stocks are somewhat 
under the average of the past ten years. 
Growers have not taken material advan- 
tage of the new government loan, and 
most of the wool covered by last year’s 
loan has been liquidated. Availability 
of government money lends confidence 
to the long-term price outlook. 


Imports this year are close to the 
average of the past ten years, but sub- 
stantially under the high level of 1937, 
and there is no’ indication of increased 
shipments by foreign markets between 
now and the new selling season in the 
Southern Hemisphere late in August. 


With domestic wool prices approxi- 
mately up to import parity, lowering of 
the duty would reduce by the same 
amount prices paid to growers. Nothing 
comes out of Washington concerning im- 
pending reciprocity agreements, but 
Australia is understood to be in a mood 
to reduce import duties on American 
automobiles, if given a quid pro quo in 
the shape of lower American wool tariffs. 

However, the market has recovered 
from the effects of its mid-summer lull, 
an upward trend developing. 


According to the New York Wool Top 
Exchange, the total stock of apparel class 
wool in the United States on July 1 was 
509,000,000 pounds, on the greasy shorn 
basis. This is 104,000,000 pounds less 
than was on hand July 1, 1938. Only 
three times in the past ten years has the 
supply been less. In 1936, which was 
the beginning of the last wool boom, the 
supply was only 22,000,000 pounds less 
than it is this year. 


Apparel Consumption Increasing 


The New York Wool Top Exchange 
has also published a compilation show- 
ing the consumption of apparel class 
wool for the calendar year 1938. The 
total amount consumed was 514,000,000 
pounds, on the greasy shorn basis. This 
was 40,000,000 pounds more than the 
estimated domestic production. It will 
be recalled that the first part of 1938 
was a period of low consumption, and 
that the mills did not become active un- 
til the second half of the year. The 
wool year, beginning July 1, 1938, to 
June 30, 1939, will show a much higher 
rate of consumption. The estimate for 
the first six months of 1939 is 121,000,000 
pounds more than for the corresponding 
period in 1938. 


The Bureau of the Census shows that 


579,000,000 pounds, on greasy shorn 
basis, were consumed in the eleven 
months ending with May, 1939. Thus 
in eleven months the United States con- 
sumed 100,000,000 pounds more wool than 
grew on the sheep of the country in the 
same period. This is not the time of 
year when a shortage of wool appears in 
the United States, but the figures given 
show that consumption at the present 
rate will cause heavy buying in the for- 
eign markets before the next shearing 
season comes around. 


B. J. METLEN PASSES 


B. J. Metlen, outstanding Montana cat- 
tleman, passed away on June 27 at 
Rochester, Minnesota. He was forty- 
nine years of age. 

He was born in Beaverhead County, 
Montana. He attended the University 
of Montana and Stanford University. 
After graduation he took over the active 
management of his father’s ranching 
business, established on Medicine Lodge 
Creek in Beaverhead County in 1869. 

Mr. Metlen was active in state legis- 
lative matters for many years, having 
served in the state legislature since 
1928. In 1937 he was elected president 
of the Montana Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion. He was a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. 


Three 
Million 
Consumers 


EperENe upon the Los 

Angeles Union Stock 
Yards for meat food, for 
the bulk of this great buy- 
ing power is centered on 
purchases made by pack- 
ers on this great central 
live-stock market. 





















Four national meat pack- 
ers and more than twenty- 
five smaller meat packers 
are daily buyers of live 
stock at the Los Angeles 
Union Stock Yards. 


You benefit from this com- 
petitive buying when you 
consign your live stock to 


LOS ANGELES 
Union Stock Yards 


Los Angeles, California 














BRITISH LIVE STOCK 
LETTER 
BY J. RAYMOND 


ESPITE HEAVY SUPPLIES OF 

new season’s lamb from all sources, 
beef has held in relatively good de- 
mand on the United Kingdom market; 
but it is to be regretted that the home 
producer has not been able to take ad- 
vantage of the new tendency for beef 
to occupy a prominent position in the 
British housewife’s budget during the 
months formerly monopolized by lamb. 
The home cattle producer’s position is, 
of course, mainly dominated by feeding 
methods, which in turn, are controlled 
by the vagaries of the climate. For in- 
stance, a delay this spring in the pas- 
tures coming into full flush prolonged 
stall feeding beyond the normal period, 
with the result that very few ripe cattle 
have been penned at the marts. Quite 
80 per cent of the finished steers now 
coming forward are of imported origin, 
having come into the country as half- 
finished stores from Ireland and Canada. 


On the other hand, the beef cattle sub- 
sidy has certainly restored some of the 
feeder’s lost confidence in beef produc- 
tion. An unfortunate aspect, however, 
has been the tendency on the part of 
many producers to submit too many heif- 
ers, suitable for breeding, for the sub- 
sidy, and it remains to be seen whether 
this trend will force up the value of 
good stores in the months ahead. At the 
moment, at most centers good stores are 
making an increase of around $7 per 
head more than at the same period of 
last year. Clearances have been fairly 
rapid, with yearling steers in particu- 
larly good request. 

At the moment, the summer shows 
are in full swing. The beef-cattle classes, 
generally, have been well filled, and the 
quality has been well maintained. The 
Aberdeen-Angus and the Shorthorn 
breeds have predominated, as was to be 
expected, but one feature worthy of 
comment has been the evidence of the 
“migration” into wider fields of breeds 
which, in England at any rate, had for 
many years been regarded as more or 
less localized. Red Polls, for instance, 
regarded as East Anglia’s local breed, 
have gained successes for several north- 
ern and western breeders, while the 
Hereford has once more returned to 
notice in competition with the “doddie” 
and the Scotch Shorthorn in their own 
field. 


Sheep Deficiency Payments 


The Minister of Agriculture, Sir Regi- 
nald Dorman-Smith, has announced de- 
tails of the steps to be taken by the 
government to assist the home sheep 
producer. The Live Stock Commission 
has been invited to prepare a scheme of 
price insurance to provide a deficiency 
payment from the Exchequer on sheep, 
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excluding rams and ewes, which are pre- 
sented for sale for slaughter and exceed 
a prescribed minimum qualifying weight. 
It is proposed that these deficiency pay- 
ments should be made in respect of 
standard weights; that is to say, a given 
amount per head would be paid in respect 
of all sheep of the same class eligible for 
subsidy, irrespective of their actual 
weights. There will, however, be two 
different classes of sheep with different 
qualifying and standard weights, con- 
sisting of a lighter class and a heavier 
class. 


It is proposed that the monthly stand- 
ard prices for sheep should follow the 
normal seasonal variations and should 
be such as will average 20 cents per 
pound over the year, and that this figure 
should be related to a total United King- 
dom sheep population of 27,000,000, sub- 
ject to provision being made for varying 
the standard price in the event of the 
sheep population rising above this figure 
or of the standard price being in excess 
of the market price for two years in 
succession. To give effect to this pro- 
vision it is proposed that the standard 
price should be stepped down by 1/16 
cent in relation to successive increases 
of 250,000 in the total United Kingdom 
sheep population above 27,000,000 up to 
a figure of 28,000,000, and by % cent 
for each successive 250,000 thereafter. 
If the standard price for two successive 
years should be in excess of the market 
price, the standard price of 20 cents as 
related to the basic sheep population of 
27,000,000 would be scaled down, sub- 
jeet to a review in which all relevant 
factors, such as imports, would be con- 
sidered. 


Fat Cattle Dearer 


At most markets in England, fat cattle 
continue to experience a keen inquiry, 
and the average price is now $11.45 per 
live ewt. for first-quality beasts. In Scot- 
land, fat cattle now average $12 per 
live ewt. for the best, with values higher 
at every market. Fat cattle at several 


“ BE CAREFUL OF THE FURNITURE 
PAW —— ou DONE FINISHED 
WOUR CORN ON THE COB 4% 








Welsh centers are selling at higher 


prices, superquality 10 cwt. heifers 
realizing up to $130 per head. In Ireland, 
fat beasts are in good request, the Bel- 
fast demand being especially keen, with 
fewer entries forward; but increasing 
numbers and warmer weather have had 
an adverse effect upon the beef trade 
in Dublin. 

As already indicated, the store cattle 
trade in England is good, two-year-old 
cattle averaging $82 per head; year- 
lings, $56; and rearing calves, $15. The 
Scottish demand is also good, and rear- 
ing calves are in keen request in Wales, 
The store cattle market in Dublin is 
slightly weaker at an average of $9.75 
per live cwt. 


At a number of English centers, fat 
sheep prices are weaker, the average 
for the best sorts being 23 cents per 
pound. First-quality lambs average 27 
cents, and store sheep are clearing 
readily. English porkers are in slow re- 
quest at an average of $3.50 per score 
for best-quality pigs, baconers being 
quoted at $3.35 per score. Fat pigs are 
an irrégular market in Scotland, the 
average price being $2.30 per stone for 
baconers and $2.50 for best-quality pork- 
ers. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


ITH THE EXCEPTION OF 

cows under eight years old and 
heifers over one, the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy of Mexico recently au- 
thorized cattlemen in Mexico’s northern 
states to export their cattle to the 
United States without limitation, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press. Per- 
mits for exportation of cows and heifers 
coming under the specified ages will still 
have to be obtained, but permits which 
were required up to this time for the 
exportation of all other classes of cattle 
are no longer necessary. 





FALSE COW TEETH 


Three cows fitted with sets of false 
teeth are to be sent from the Ukraine 
to flash their smiles at visitors to an 
agricultural exhibition to be held at 
Moscow in August, we read in Meat 
Trades Journal (Londog). Last year 
an old bull was given a complete set of 
new molars by the same dentist. His 
experiments are now declared to be “of 
national interest.” 


AUSTRALIA BARS HORSES 


Importation into Australia of horses 
from Canada and the United States is 
prohibited in a proclamation of the gov- 
ernor general for the Commonwealth of 
Australia. Another proclamation class- 
ifies equine encephalomyelitis as a dis- 
ease affecting animals, and therefore an- 
imals so infected are subject to the same 
prohibitory regulations “as the other 
diseases named in the Quarantine Act of 
1908 and subsequent amendments.” 
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BATA PLANT IN CANADA 


Business Week reports that the Bata 
Shoe Company, a big enterprise in old 
Czechoslovakia, will soon begin manu- 
facturing in Canada. “Canada’s desire 
for capital investment and new industry 
to absorb Canadian labor exerted a 
stronger influence on the government 
than the efforts of the established shoe 
manufacturers to keep Bata out.” 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


NATIVE AND ADAPTED GRASSES FOR CON- 
SERVATION OF SOIL AND MOISTURE IN 
THE GREAT PLAINS AND WESTERN 
STATES, prepared by M. M. Hoover, of 
the Department of Agriculture. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1812, for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 10 cents. The bul- 
letin represents the latest summary 
of investigation work done on this 
important subject. 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY FOR GROWING 
LAMBS OF THE PROTEIN IN RATIONS 
CONTAINING ALFALFA Hay, TIMOTHY 
HAY, AND COMBINATIONS OF THE Two 
Hays, by J. I. Miller and F. B. Mor- 
rison. Reprint from Journal of Agri- 
cultural Research. Write Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. Price 
5 cents. 


How TO KEEP AND INCREASE BLACK 
GRAMA ON SOUTHWESTERN RANGES. 
Publication prepared by the For- 
est Service. Leaflet 180. Write to 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Also known locally as 
woolly-foot or crowfoot grama, black 
grama is by far the most important 
forage grass on the 89,000,000 acres 
of semidesert grasslands in Arizona, 
New Mexico, southwestern Texas, and 
southern Utah, says the leaflet. “Its 
wide occurrence, its forage value, and 
its usefulness as a soil protector make 
its retention on southwestern ranges 
essential, as black grama is a depend- 
able forage relished year long by live 
stock, especially cattle and horses.” 


GRASS BULLETIN FOR WESTERN STATES, by 
M. M. Hoover, of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. Obtainable from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Ask for Farmers’ Bulletin 1812. 
Gives full information about most of 
the more common grasses now used 
to anchor the soil against wind and 
rain. Emphasizing the need for select- 
ing the right species for a certain job, 
the bulletin points out that “eroded 
and depleted lands are not all of one 
type, nor can they all be restored by 
the same treatment. In gullies, for 
instance, sod-forming grasses such as 
vine mesquite and Kentucky bluegrass 
will catch and hold the soil particles 
carried in run-off. In drainage ways 
and terraces, on the other hand, 
wheatgrass, with its vigorous, heavy 
root system, would be more practical.” 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN LIVE STOCK 
AND RANGE REPORT 


LTHOUGH WESTERN RANGES 
Bed a point during June, on 
July 1 they were in a condition the fourth 
lowest for that date in seventeen years, 
reports the Denver regional office of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. Condi- 
tion of the cattle was the same as a 
month earlier but below ten-year aver- 
age. Range condition: 78 per cent, com- 
pared with 77 on June 1, 87 on July 1, 
1938, and 82 for the ten-year average. 

Detail by states as summarized from 
the Denver AMS office, with supplemen- 
tal Weather Bureau information as of 
July 11, follows: 


Arizona.—Condition of ranges de- 
clined; live stock holding up fairly well; 
supplementary feeding necessary; light 
scattered rains locally helpful. 


California Ranges and pastures 
much below average; there will be in- 
creasing need for supplemental feeding; 
cattle and sheep declined seasonally. 


Colorado.—Ranges driest in years; 
few light, scattered rains; production ma- 
terially under 1938, but relatively large 
carryover; good July rains needed. 


Idaho.—Some pastures and range dry 
in southwest, generally good elsewhere; 
live stock thriving, but beginning to show 
effects of short range feed in some local- 
ities. 

Kansas (western).—Grasshoppers 
causing some damage; pasture condition 
increased slightly in June; cattle in good 
condition, as many pastures lightly 
stocked. 


Montana.—Pastures and ranges still 
green, but some lower beginning to cure; 
feed and water ample for live stock, 
which is excellent; grasshoppers damag- 
ing locally. 


Nebraska.—June rains improved 
ranges extreme northwestern counties; 
improvement in southwest; grasshoppers 
damaged ranges; cattle condition good. 


Nevada.—Live stock declined but con- 
dition good; western ranges drying. 


New Mexico—Drought over most of 
state; stock water short many areas low- 
er elevations; ranges mostly brown; live 
stock barely holding own. 


North Dakota.—Good growth pasture 
and range feed in all areas; live stock 
gained. 

Oklahoma.—Moisture good except few 
scattered localities; ranges and cattle in 
good condition; stock water ample; cattle 
and calves should be ready for early 
market. 

Oregon.—Cattle and sheep in fairly 
good condition; range condition still be- 
low average; lambs and calves not mak- 
ing usual gains. 

South Dakota.—Live stock improved 
on bettered pasture; range improved in 
east; drought and grasshopper threat in 
west, central, and southwestern sections. 

Texas.—Cattle in good condition, but 


rather thin in extreme west and south- 
west; sheep decline reflected drought con- 
dition in main sheep area; lambs for fall 
delivery may be light. 

Utah.—Ranges and pastures need rain 
badly; range made unseasonal decline in 
June; July 1 cattle condition above month 
earlier. 

Washington.—Pastures, high ranges, 
and live stock improved in June; low 
ranges poor; early lambs starting to 
market. 

Wyoming.—Ranges seared except few 
areas in extreme north; live stock mostly 
in good condition; stock water failing 
large area; winter range prospects very 
poor. 


SPRING PIG CROP FIFTH 
LARGER THAN LAST YEAR 


HE 1939 PIG CROP IS EXPECTED 

to be the third largest since 1923, 
according to the June pig crop report of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The increase in hog production in pros- 
pect for 1939 over 1938 is larger than 
that of any other year on record. 

A 20 per cent larger spring pig crop 
this year than last is estimated. The 
number of sows to farrow in the fall 
season of 1939 is indicated as 16 per cent 
larger than the number farrowed in the 
fall season of 1938. The total number 
of sows to farrow in 1939—spring and 
fall—is indicated as about 22 per cent 
larger than in 1938, but the average 
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number of pigs per litter in 1939 will be 
smaller. Indications are for a total pig 
crop about 16 per cent larger than the 
1928-37 average, and about 4 per cent 
above the 1929-33 average. As usual, 
the Corn Belt has most of the pigs—a 
total of 38,095,000 for the spring pig 
crop, which is an increase of nearly 
7,000,000 over last year. The southern 
states have a total of 11,342,000 head— 
an increase of 1,700,000 over last year. 

Estimated pig crop by years is as fol- 
lows (000 omitted): 


Spring Fall Total 

cathe 52,314 

1988................ 43,450 27,651 71,101 
de kee 38,476 23,431 61,907 
Lh 41,234 23,683 64,917 
BBB oi SE 32,380 22,575 54,955 
Bcf nad 39,698 17,068 56,766 
i le 53,460 30,740 84,200 
1932. 51,031 31,494 82,525 
OS Bae sccosiccck el 53,984 29,192 83,176 
BBO 2S 49,332 24,803 74,135 
a9. 38 50,479 25,646 76,125 
Me a2 52,390 26,292 78,682 
ie sss so 54,502 26,744 81,246 
I sce 50,579 24,862 75,441 
See 8 47,859 22,451 70,310 
MO nk 50,218 23,847 74,065 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


HE FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT 

at Kansas City has ordered fifty 
Kansas City stock yards commission 
firms to show cause, August 20, why 
$586,000 impounded rate litigation case 
funds should not be returned to ship- 
pers, according to press items. A 1933 
government order established maximum 
rates. Commission firms protested the 
order. A United States Supreme Court 
order last May upheld the federal rates- 
fixing power, and the district court now 
seeks to return to stockmen the differ- 
ence between rates charged by the com- 
mission firms and the rates set by the 
government. 


AMERICA FIRST 

Objectors to the widely publicized 
statement by President Roosevelt about 
the relative merits of Argentine and 
American beef included those by the 





Made in America Club—“most emphati- 
cally objects to the statement that Ar- 
gentine beef is superior to American;” 
and the California legislature—‘“That 
the President be memorialized to rescind 
such order that he may have made and 
. . . to refrain from making any such 
or similar order.” 


RESTAURANTS BIG MEAT USERS 


About 18 per cent of products pro- 
duced by the meat packing industry are 
consumed in hotels, restaurants, and 
other public eating places, according to 
an analysis by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers of data from the census 
of distribution of the Department of 
Commerce. It also is estimated that 
about 20 per cent of all food sales are 
represented by meats, poultry, and fish. 
Approximately 5 or 6 per cent of the 
total foed sales through all sorts of re- 
tail establishments are made through 
restaurants and hotels, the census of 
distribution shows. 


IMPORTANT! 


Money gatherers, identified as a “com- 
mittee going to Washington, D. C., to 
protest importation of beef and beef 
products,” were rounded up recently by 
Sheriff Ed Lindsley of Gunnison County, 
Colo., held a while for questioning, and 
released under a deputy district attorney 
ruling that their activities were “within 
the law.” Interest in the matter was 
aroused when Tom Stevens, a member 
of the state board of stock inspection 
commissioners, telephoned Denver to ask 
if any authorized group of stockmen was 
going to Washington. Secretary B. F. 
Davis of the Colorado Stock Growers’ 
and Feeders’ Association investigated 
and notified Sheriff Lindsley to hold the 
men, as neither the Colorado Stock Grow- 
ers’ and Feeders’ Association nor the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion had authorized any protest trip to 
Washington. The “committee,” work- 
ing the Gunnison district, collected $200 
from stockmen. Many people signed the 
petition the men were passing around 
but did not contribute, it was reported. 
It was believed the men left the Gunni- 
son section for a tryout in other fields. 


TWO DOLLARS A DOZEN 


In the Pacific Rural Press we read 
that “Roger Babson, famous economist, 
computes that, if all classes of labor 
were paid as much as building trades- 
men receive, eggs would have to be $2 a 
dozen, milk 60 cents a quart, and steak 
$1 a pound.” 


MARKET RATES 


Lightened live-stock receipts for some 
time past, the consequence of drought 
and its influence on animal numbers, has 
caused several of the market agencies 
and stock-yard companies to ask the 
Packers and Stock Yards Administration 
for modified rates, which in many cases 


have been granted. The increased rates 
have been allowed upon petition of the 
market agencies and stockyards com- 
panies. Orders permitting the increases 
contain a stipulation to the effect that 
the Secretary of Agriculture may with. 
out hearing order reductions in the mod. 
ified rates, provided such reductions are 
not below those prescribed in the orig- 
inal order. Recent petitions of the kind 
here mentioned have been made by the 
market agencies at the Chicago and 
Omaha stock yards and the stock-yard 
company at Denver. 


CROP ESTIMATE 


Government estimate as of July 1 of 
indicated production of various crops and 
production in 1938 are as follows (000 
omitted): 


Indicated 
1938 July 1 
oo 2,880 2,599 
Winter Wheat (bu.).. 2,353 1,805 
Spring Wheat (bu.).... 2,162 1,430 
CPU CGD Riceimionamnncs 3,078 2,254 
Barkley (0G:)....- 1c 1,716 1,302 
BO CU iiss 195 182 
Hay, tame (tons)........ 933 888 
Hay, wild (tons).......... 219 173 
Hay, clover and tim- 
othy* (tons) ............ 106 122 
Beans, dry edible (100 
i | eee 470 428 
Potatoes (bu.).............. 1,080 1,540 
Sugar Beets (tons).... 684 621 
Cotton (acreage) ........ 24,424 24,248 
*Included in tame hay; excludes sweet 


clover and lespedeza. 


SWIFT ORDER OVERRULED 


A decision by a United States circuit 
court of appeals has held that Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace exceeded his 
powers in ordering Swift and Company 
to “cease and desist” from certain credit, 
discount, and weight practices. The 
Packers and Stock Yards Act, the court 
said, “does not purport to confer upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture any author- 
ity directly to regulate prices or dis- 
counts or sales methods, and clearly does 
not contemplate the exercise of any 
authority to establish uniformity of 
practice in respect thereto.” The secre- 
tary had alleged the company extended 
credit to certain customers from thirty 
to ninety days but limited others to five 
to seven days, and that these and other 
practices were “unjustly discriminatory,” 
which the company denied. 


SOYBEANS FOR LAMBS 


Soybeans, a highly nutritious feed for 
live stock, fed to hogs in too great quan- 
tity may produce undesirable “soft” 
pork. For lambs, however, results at the 
Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, 
Maryland, indicate that soybeans may be 
fed without any “softness” in the fat. 
One group of three lots of lambs fed in 
an experiment received the usual cracked 
corn, cottonseed meal, and alfalfa hay. 
The second lot received only cracked soy- 
beans and alfalfa hay; the third, equal 
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parts of cracked soybeans and cracked 
corn with alfalfa hay. In each lot more 
than a third of a pound a day gain re- 
sulted. However, lambs on corn-soybean- 
alfalfa ate more readily than those on 
soybeans and alfalfa. There was little 
difference in carcass quality of the lambs 
from the three lots. 


FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 


Cottonseed cake and meal was quoted 
on July 19 at $24.50 a ton, f.o. b. Texas 
points. Hay prices, carlot, on July 17, 
at Omaha, were: Alfalfa—No. 1, $11 to 
$12; standard leafy, $10.50 to $11; 
standard, $10 to $10.50; No. 2, $9.50 to 
$10; No. 3, $8.50 to $9.50; sample, $6 to 
$8.50; upland prairie—No. 1, $9 to 
$10.50; No. 2, $7.50 to $8.50; No. 3, $6 
to $7; midland prairie—No. 1, $8.50 to 
$9; No. 2, $7 to $8; mixed—No. 1, $9 to 
$10.50; No. 2, $7.50 to $8.50; No. 3, 
$6 to $7. 


FARM POPULATION UP 


Reduced migration from the drought 
areas, the generally low level of indus- 
trial employment during 1938, and con- 
tinued expansion of farm mechanization 
appear to have been major factors ac- 
counting for the changes in farm popu- 
lation during the past year, according to 
Conrad Taeuber, writing in “Agricultural 
Situation.” Approximately 1,000,000 per- 
sons moved off the farms; 800,000 moved 
from towns and cities to farms. As usual, 
the movement from farms to other farms 
was larger than the movement from 
farms to towns and cities. BAE esti- 
mates show a net migration of 200,000 
persons off the farms in 1938, but this 
was more than offset by an excess of 
births over deaths. The total farm popu- 
lation was about 32,000,000 as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1939, compared with 31,819,000 
in 1938. The farm population is close to 
the largest on record—32,077,000 in 1910. 


PACKER STRIKE THREAT 


The big four packing firms—Armour, 
Wilson, Swift, and Cudahy—were threat- 
ened with a strike in July if they re- 
fused to negotiate for unionization of 
the industry. Delegates, representing 
packing-house employes who are mem- 
bers of unions affiliated with the CIO, 
attended a Packing Workers Organiza- 
tion Committee national policy meeting 
recently and voted to give their leaders 
power to call strikes, according to the 
press. 


POULTRY INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics fig- 
ures indicate that there may be more 
than 420,000,000 chickens on farms next 
January. On January 1 last there were 
approximately 413,000,000. During the 
past fifteen years, the largest number of 
chickens on farms was 475,000,000—in 
1928; the smallest, 387,000,000—in 1938. 
There was an increase of about 7 per 
cent in the number of chickens during 
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1938. The bureau reports that nearly 
$70,000,000 worth of turkeys (at farm 
prices) were produced last year. This 
figure was somewhat less than for 1937 
but was larger than in any other year 
in the current decade and probably the 
second largest in the history of the in- 
dustry. Since 1929 production of tur- 
keys has increased more than 56 per 
cent—from less than 17,000,000 birds in 
that year to more than 26,000,000 in 
1938. Expansion of the turkey industry 
is attributed chiefly to improvements in 
production and management methods 
which have lessened the mortality of 
poults and lowered production costs in 
competition with chickens and other 
meats. 


DOG FOOD BUSINESS BIG 


Feeding America’s pet dogs has be- 
come big business, the latest census re- 
ports showing annual dog food produc- 
tion in excess of 500,000,000 pounds 
valued at more than $25,000,000, accord- 
ing to the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. Much of the growth in the dog 
food manufacturing industry has occur- 
red in the production of canned dog 
foods. Fifteen years ago the production 
of canned dog food totaled only a few 
thousand cases annually. Today produc- 
tion runs into millions of cases a year. 


HUNTERS PAY $44 PER DEER 


Deer valued at $15 each as meat in- 
duced hunters to spend an average of 
$44 each on the Fremont National For- 
est, reports the Forest Service. The 
sample spending account was kept by 
Lee D. Quackenbush, forest ranger, who 
found that 9,500 hunters visited the Cre- 
gon forest last hunting season, and took 
1,900 deer. On the basis of meat and 
hide value only, the deer taken was esti- 
mated to be worth $28,500, figuring an 
average of 70 pounds of meat per deer 
at 20 cents a pound and $1 each for hide 
and horns. The 9,500 hunters in this na- 
tional forest spent nearly $85,000 on 
their hunting. 


BANG’S PROGRAM FUND VETOED 


A measure appropriating $200,000 for 
the suppression, eradication, and con- 
trol of Bang’s disease among domestic 
cattle, approved by the Illinois legisla- 
tors, was vetoed by Governor Henry 
Horner. The appropriation was to have 
gone for indemnifying owners of in- 
fected animals destroyed under provi- 
sions of the act. The governor took the 
position that the appropriation was un- 
necessary in view of an existing fund 
for such work. 


DOCTORS EAT MEAT 


A private poll conducted among phy- 
sicians of the United States and Canada 
by Dr. Logan Clendening, author of 
“The Human Body” and health colum- 
nist, to determine what the average doc- 


tor thinks about meat in his own diet, 
brought the invariable reply that the 
doctor eats meat. The query was ad- 
dressed to professors of physiology and 
pathology, surgeons, and general prac- 
titioners in cities of varying sizes. 


ELECTRIFICATION 


Transfer of the Rural Electrification 
Administration to the Department of 
Agriculture effective July 1 holds prom- 
ise of widening the usefulness of electric 
service for farmers, according to Henry 
A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 
The idea that the farmers of this coun- 
try are entitled to rural electrification 
now has wide acceptance, he said. “Elec- 
tric service has been made available 
through efforts by government and by 
the utilities to more farm people than in 
the three decades since rural electrifica- 
tion had its beginnings in the United 
States early in the century.” 


WOOL AUCTIONS 


Rocky Mountain wool growers will 
offer 6,500,000 pounds of wool for sale 
at summer auctions in Denver and 
Ogden, Utah, beginning July 31. Wool 
to be sold in the auctions has been con- 
signed from growers in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Nebraska, and Arizona. The 
Denver sale will continue through 
August 3, and the Ogden auction will 
open the following day. 


COLORADO’S BIGGEST RANCH 


Fencing of the vast Trinchera ranch 
in Costilla County, Colorado, purchased 
by Ruth McCormick Simms, farm ma- 
chinery heiress, is under way. Title to 
the 246,000-acre tract was recently set- 
tled after a year of legal work. When 
the engineers, attorneys, and cowboys 
complete the fencing of the miles of 
boundaries, the old Spanish grant will 
be converted into Colorado’s largest cat- 
tle ranch. 
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FEDERAL LAND BANK 
RANCH 


FOR SALE 


REASONABLE DOWN PAYMENT 
CONVENIENT TERMS ON BALANCE 
5% INTEREST 


5,491l-acre ranch at 
County, Colorado, on U. S. Highway 24. 
Well improved and well watered, with 
200 acres of fine hay land. An exception- 
ally desirable ranch. 
Inquire of 
THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 
OF WICHITA 
or 


Max Van Hall, 1034 St. Paul 
Denver, Colo. 


Matheson, Elbert 


THREE AND ONE-HALF SECTIONS LAND. 
This consists of 3 sections of first-quality irri- 
gated farm land and one-half section of graz- 
ing land adjoining with spring water for 
stock. The 8 sections all lie under the main 
irrigating ditches with prior water rights of 
800 inches decreed in, 1882 and a flood right 
of 1,000 inches decreed in 1903. This huge 
tract of land is all fenced and cross fenced; 
has three sets of farm buildings; a fine growth 
of fir timber along the streams supplies posts, 
fuel, and logs for building, and makes good 
stock shelter. The three sections is all plow 
land, mountain loam soil, free from gumbo, 
alkali, and sand. The now growing crop con- 
sists of 650 acres in spring wheat, 100 acres 
oats and barley, 115 acres alfalfa. Crops now 
in flourishing condition. Plenty of govern- 
ment grazing land close by which can be 
leased at small rental. Large and small game 
and beautiful lakes with mountain trout 
abound in the rugged mountains nearby. 
This is an estate—the former owner valued 
this land at $100,000.00. In order to close the 
estate quickly the heirs will sell for $40,- 
000.00. If sold within 30 days will include 
large share of crop. Bolever, The Realtor, 
Park Street at Montana, Butte, Montana. 


RANCH FOR SALE 
14,000 acres Nebraska, wet meadows, sand hill 
pasture. Additional 2,500 acres lease land. 
Down payment $1.50 per acre. Yearly prin- 
cipal payment 15c per acre. Interest 5%. 
Harry White, Realtor 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 





FOR SALE 
300-Head Cow Ranch, Western New Mexico. 


Fenced, well watered with permanent springs 
and supplemental surface tanks. Excellent cor- 
rals, chutes, gathering pastures, and horse 
traps. Unstocked at present. Saddle horses, 
ranch equipment, and tools included. Com- 
fortable house with modern conveniences. 
Priced reasonably and in accordance Capi 
talization on income producing basis. No 
trades. Write or inquire, A. H. Douglas, P. O. 
Box 262, Magdalena, N. M. 





HARDY Recleaned ALFALFA Seed. $9.90; 
Grimm Alfalfa, $10.90; Sweet Clover, $3.90. All 


60-lb. bushel, track Concordia, Kansas. Return 
Seed if not satisfied. GEO. BOWMAN, Con- 
cordia, Kansas. 
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LETTERS 


GOOD START 


The present year started out well. 
First, plenty of snow last winter, then a 
good, heavy rain on April 23-24. Live 
stock wintered well where properly cared 
for. Most of May weather was dry, but 
in the latter part there was lots of rain 
in this section of the state and lots of 
rain in June. Range is in first class 
condition, with crop in good shape and 
prospects for lots of wild hay, good calf 
and colt crops, and extra good lamb crop. 
Sheep sheared a heavy crop of good wool, 
with prices 20 to 24 cents at most ship- 
ping points. There will be a large de- 
mand for stock cows this fall. Good 
horses are selling at good prices.—LINN 
L. GIVLER, Carter County, Mont. 


CONDITIONS GOOD 


Conditions in this section are very good 
at present (July 8). Cattle wintered 
well; calf crop above normal; cattle 
losses last winter very light—about .5 
per cent; no abortion reported in this 
vicinity; prices just a trifle lower than 
the high point last winter and spring; 
pastures good; upland hay good; lowland 
hay a little better than one-half crop; 
very large carryover of old hay; small 
grain about one-half crop; corn looking 
good at this time, with plenty of mois- 
ture-—JOE KOENIG, Keyapaha County, 
Neb. 


CONDITIONS BAD 


The conditions are about the worst I 
have ever seen in this part of Wyoming. 
There was no snow to speak of all last 
winter, no spring moisture at all, and just 
showery rains up to the present time. 
We are still hoping for moisture to make 
feed for the cattle later on.—JAMEs 
SPENCER, Niobrara County, Wyo., June 
26. 


LOCUST INFESTATION 


This country has been infested with 
locusts this spring. Tons of poison bait 
have been put out, with some result. The 
past twenty days it has rained some part 
of each day. We still have them, but 
not so bad.—J. C. O’CONNELL, Garfield 
County, Mont., June 26. 


HOT AND DRY 


Hugo, Colorado, and vicinity had 
pretty good rains, but it is hot and dry 
both east and west. We need rain now 
very much.—JNo. P. DICKINSON, Lin- 
coln County, Colo., July 11. 


WORST DROUGHT 


We are having the worst drought that 
I have ever experienced in the cattle 
business. All cattle are thin to poor, 
some ranches have already had heavy 
losses, and almost everyone is feeding to 


keep them alive until it rains. We hope 
this will not be for long, as we have a 
big sandstorm every day and some good 
clouds showing up. There has been some 
rain east of us.—I. VAN METER, Hidalgo 
County, N. M., July 15. 


SIX-INCH RAIN 


Three days ago most of Colorado and 
Wharton counties had a six- or seven- 
inch rain. Cattle are doing well. Calves 
are fat and most people are selling. [ 
have just finished vaccinating for black- 
leg. 

We consider the PRoDUCER one of the 
most valuable magazines in our library, 
The articles in this magazine are both 
educational and enjoyable. Dr. Piercy, 
from A. and M. College of Texas, is 
doing a valuable work here. He has a 
station here and is working hard to find 
out the causes of diseases among cattle 
in this section.—R. B. SHAW, Colorado 
County, Tex., July 17. 


NEED RAIN 


We are beginning to need rain again in 
this country, but cattle are doing well.— 
JOE B. MATTHEWS, Shackelford Coun- 
ty, Texas, July 6. 


THE BEST 


I have received your paper for some 
years, and believe it to be the best 
cattle and stock paper  published.— 
JAMES EUBANK, Didsbury, Alta., Can. 


Very dry, grass short, and grasshop- 
pers bad.—OrA RANDALL, Scotts Bluff 
County, Neb., July 10. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP WANTED AT ONCE 


Iowa farmers and feeders want to buy stocker 
cows, calves, yearlings, twos, both sexes; also 
ewes, wethers, lambs. Prefer lots of two to 
twenty carloads. How many, what kinds have 
you for sale; what price immediate shipment? 


Fred Chandler Chariton, Iowa. 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


FOOTHILL RANCH 


1600 acres deeded, 800 acres leased. 300 acres 
irrigated; 100 acres alfalfa. cuts 250 tons. 
Good buildings; on a mountain stream. Forest 
permit for 300 head cattle. Short feeding sea- 
son, with good water and shelter. Only 23 
miles, mostly over oiled highway, from live 
college town, churches, schools, and picture 
shows. Price, $20 per acre, including equipment. 


A GOOD NORTHERN COLORADO CATTLE 
RANCH 

It is a good one, consisting of 6,050 acres 
deeded lnaad and 2,500 acres leased land. Con- 
trols a large government reserve. Forest re- 
serve permit for 500 breeding cows and calves. 
Ranch will carry 1,000 head and winter 500 
head. Cuts over 500 tons hay. Good improve- 
ments. Come and see it. $10 per acre . 

LEE A. REYNOLDS LAND COMPANY 

316-318 Exchange Building 
Denver, Colorado 
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